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June Is Busting Out All Over. 
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THERE'S the romance of 
the Golden West—the glamour 
of the wide, open spaces — the 
carefree spirit of California — 
in a Rancherette shirt! Smartly 
set off with ornate embroidery, 

this trim shirt comes in festive 
| color combinations of red with 





navy, green with brown, gold | 
with brown. Fora solid-colored | 
Western shirt with tailored lines 













7 accented by piping—you'll want | 
{f\ the Western Riding Shirt in red, | 
qi 6 0 ' » r tan or green. 
f} 
(\\ | || ANNE BROWN Ui nae RIDING 
: SPORTS SHOP | 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled. / 
We She cel Send j 
$1.00 deposit. 



























HANDTOOLED LEATHER BELT ..; 
4-Pc. Sterling Buckle Set 


Superbly made of finest leather with 
handsome handtooled design. Beau- 


tifully carved, 4-piece sterling silver 

buckle set with space for initial. 9.95 
MAYFAIR RIDING & SPORTS SHOP dew £9 
Hollywood Bivd. at Wilcox, Hollywood 28, Cali! 


WE SHIP C.O.D. 
Send $1.00 deposit, balance ¢.0.d 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY! 


USE THIS COUPON+ WE SHIP C.0.0, 
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TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


Andersen's Fairy Tales & Grimms’ Fairy Vales 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH FULL COLOR DRAWINGS AND 


In Two : eparate Volumes 


NUMEROUS DRAWINGS IN BLACK AND WHITE 


. Boxed 
Retail Price *5% 














THE KIND OF BOOKS CHOSEN BY THE CLUB’S FIVE JUDGES 
begin yore subscryption WITH ANY ONE OF THEM... ALL NATIONAL BEST SELLERS 


i THE 

) HUCKSTERS } 
By Frederic if PF 
Wakeman r 
$2.50 . 





MAN - EATERS 
OF KUMAON 


By Jim Corbett 
and 


THE SNAKE PIT 
by Mary Jane Ward 
(double selection) 


Combined price to members 


$3.00 





TO JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


IGNING and mailing the coupon en- 
rolls you. You pay no fixed sum as a 
member and obligate yourself for no fixed 
term. You pay for each book as you receive 
#t, no more than the publisher’s retail 
price, and frequently much less. (A small 
charge is added to cover postage and other 
mailing expenses. ) 


As a member you receive a careful pre- 
publication repert about each book-of- 
the-month (and at the same time reports 
about all other important new books). 
If you want the book-of-the-month, you 


let it come. If not, you specify some other 
book you want, or simply write, ‘Send 
me nothing.” With every two books-of- 
the-month you buy, you receive, free, a 
valuable book-dividend. Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales and Grimms’ Fairy Tales is a good 
example of the book-dividends you get. 


Your only obligation as a member is 
to buy no fewer than four books-of-the- 
month in any twelve-month period, and 
you can cancel your subscription any 
time after doing so. (Prices are slightly 
higher in Canada.) 


ARCH \ 
OF TRIUMPH * hreeyen 
By Erich Maria She: 
Remarque 


Price to members 


$2.75 












Missi a wane BRITANNIA 
ie YEARS WITH MEWS 
E 4, By Margery 
ry By Capt. Harry Sharp 
C. Butcher, U.S.N.R 
r $2.75 
al a ‘ “ 
| oer } Price to members ' 
nes ae 
" $3.00 
eg OSES SOOO OOOSOOOOSOOOOOOOOO  OOOOSS POSES SOROS 
*, , 7 . — y 
% BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB Aioo 3 
¢ 385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y- ? 
4 
4 ¥ 
* Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive free copies of & 
§ ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES and GRIMMS’ FAIRY TALES, and for every two ¥ 
% books-of-the-month I purchase from the Club, I am to receive, free, % 
the current book-dividend then being distributed. I agree to purchase % 
% at least four books-of-the-month from the ( lub each full year I am a 2 
% member, and I may cancel my subscription any time after purchasing % 
@ 2 } 
& four such booke from the Club. m 
~ ¢ 
‘ 4 
eer Per ee eee ee ne ere rr rr Tr % 
i iniy % 
ON ig OS a See eee eee ane 9 
~ > 
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M% City. Forty) Zone B State % 
% : % 
% Begin My Subscription With } 
~ (choose one of the selections shown above; > 
WF in Fa dey ais coe ine cman ed aun ds x4 scemembeed daleeneer elie g 
Book ly bh in Canada, b t Club ships to Canadian members, witheut aay eztre 
— sie ebares for datz. tarenah Beok-of-tho-Menth Club (Canada), Lid. > 
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FIRST PRIZE WINNER 


IN NON-FICTION 


MACMILLAN CENTENARY AWARDS 


A NEGRO 


’S FAITH 


IN AMERICA 


By Spencer Logan 


Spencer Logan wrote this book while he was a 


Staff Sergeant in the United States Army. He saw 


service in France, Luxet 


nburg, and Germany, 


and was transferred to Okinawa in July, 1945. 


75 at your bookstore 
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Looks like a 
Hand set in extra heavy 
rained to look like § 

No Ives Ma ie to 


proud tO wear this eautiful ring 


rn iller 
solid rough ¢ 


LADIES —Here’'s a perfect 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


strip ot paper of 


K. LIN Import & Mfg. Co. 
335 S$. BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES 13, CALIF. 
CZECHO 


Gent! men Please senda 


IMITATION DIAMOND RINGS. I am enclos 


check { ]money order tor 5.95 tor each 1 
ring size is __ or I am « os strif 


r string to hmger sizc 


NAMI 


MACMILLAN 


CZECKO-BRITE 


IMPORTED 
IMITATION 
DIAMONDS 


genuine $1000 ring. 
. c 


Highly polished and 
filled 


You'll be 


] 
or platinum. Back 


last for generations 


gift for that certain man! 


. Just enclose ring size or 


string to finger size. 


sae mus ORDER BY MAIL NOW! eee 


Dept OC, 


Cash, check or money order 


with all orders. NO C.O.D'S 
We pay all mailing charges 


| oad federal taxes. 


we KALIN 
‘unc | Jomponrt & Mfg. Co. 


| Dept.9G-355 S. Broadway 
Los Angeles 13, Calif 


| GUARANTEE— Wear this ring 
=a) for 5 days. If not completely 
satisfied, return and money will 


be refunded. 


BACKSTAGE 


oo is happening to Negro Gls in 
Germany one-time citadel of 
What is the 
girls to 
America? To get what 
i¢ perhaps one of the most significant 
race relations in the past 
decade, EBONY sent its European 
photographer Ilya Gregory from his 

the Ameri- 


with an assign- 
inside picture story 
Germany. 


atti 


colored 


Aryan supremacy? 
tude of Crerman 


) dier s fy 


stories on 


headquarters in Paris to 
can zone in Berlin 
ment to get ne 


ef Negro Gls 

His photos and article 
in khaki in what 
make an an 


on our men 
was once land 
azing, ser al chroni- 
cle that is told for the first time in 
America in EBONY next’ month. 
(Preview above shows Pfc. Roy Wat- 
ford of Brooklyn with his girl friend 
Hildegarde at a Berlin beach party.) 


Satiol 


EBONY Magazine apologizes for 
any information printed in its May 
issue in the story “How Joe Louis 
Lost Two Million Dollars” which 
might have in any way proven in- 
jurious to the reputation and good 
name of the heavyweight champ. 
Several of the statements contain- 
ed in this article were based on 
information that was subsequently 
determined to be not true. It was 
certainly not the intention of 
EBONY magazine to do more than 
to picture Joe as the likeable, un- 
selfish, big-hearted sport that he 
is. Further, we found that Joe 
Louis has substantial assets and 
is not broke. The investigation, 
made subsequent to the publica- 
tion of the article, revealed that 
Joe Louis, in his twelve years of 
fighting, did not clear for himself 
two million dollars and consequent- 
ly has not lost two million dollars 


Especially do we _ withdraw 
statements made therein that Joe 
owes the United States Govern- 
ment $117,000 in taxes; that he 
owes $150,000 to Mike Jacobs; 
$60,000 in golf bets; any amount to 
Charlie Glenn; or that he dissi- 
pated or recklessly spent his earn- 
ings. We publicly withdraw any 
imputation or statement in the ar- 
ticle which reflects upon or in any 
way questions the moral character, 
financial credit or standing of Joe 
Louis, heavyweight champion of 
the world. 


We wish to state that Joe Louis’s 
act in withdrawing the $100,000 
libel suit against EBONY maga- 
zine, Mr. Charles A. Beckett, its 
general manager, and me, is in our 
opinion a further demonstration of 
that same fine spirit of good 
sportsmanship which Joe has ex- 
hibited throughout his fighting 
career. 

JOHN H, JOHNSON 
Editor and Publisher 
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Thrill Your Friends With Your 
PERSONAL 


ete 
Swe WU Ed 


in your letters, 
greeting cards, etc. 


0, Kher 4 
E ; dpowe - lat ant 
on Ove - yall 
/ Are ‘Din th 
to tug hewrien C8" “Lip — 
YAc 4 ste ts / — 
Pits Made from Your 


Favorite PHOTO or SNAPSHOT 


A thrilling, new idea in personalization 
taken the country by storm. Your favorit 
reproduced on stamps—ready to paste 
letters, greeting cards, etc. Just imagine ¢ 
your friends and loved ones will get seeing 
in every one of your letters 


Use PHOTO Many Other Clever Uses 

STAINS OP | PHOTO STAMPS have many och 
Stationery for personalization and ident 
Greeting Cards d ) and pr 
Gift Cards I ss gums tock—simply 
the back and apply Individually 


th edge. Adheres smoothly and 


Announcements 
Sheet Music . » euitace. abe 
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Match Books SEND NO 
. Yes, for only $1 69, you can have 1 
As Bookplates | sonal PHOTO STAMPS (minimum 
In Photo Albums 


tity) Send no money 
Autograph Books 
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ust send phx 
When stamps arrive, pa 
man $169 plus COD postage I 
accompanies order, we ship po 
Original photo returned intact 


Money-Back Guarantee 
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DISCHARGED FROM THE NAVY with his papers snug in his bag, Harry Kearney waves goodbye to SP’s at a naval separation center and is 
set to start his hunt for a job. Kearney served 


) 


27 months in the Navy, first 


as steward, then 


as a 


<= 


i 


— 


id 


gunner’s mate on the battleship Texas, 


WANTED: JOBS FOR A MILLION VETS 


Ex-Gls invade trade schools in hope of winning higher nay 


OR MORE than 

erans, the toughest 
II are still ahead. 

V-Day was zero hour in the biggest cam- 
paign the colored men in khaki and blue face 

the all-out offensive to win jobs in a peace- 
time America. 

A vast army of ex-GIs invaded America 
to storm the job front. Equipped only with 
“ruptured ducks” and discharge papers as 
weapons in this critical home front battle, 
they were out on their own. 

To date, they have found “back home” 
pretty much snafued. And according to Gen- 
eral Omar N. Bradley, Veterans Administra- 
tor, things are likely to get worse before 
they get any better. “By fall, unless new 
jobs are created, 4,000,000 veterans might 
be looking for work.” 

The tan Yank is going to be a big part of 
that army, bigger than the 8.64 per cent he 
is in the total Army strength today. 

One man who won’t be in that army if he 
can help it is ex-gunner’s mate second class 
Harry Kearney, one of 280 full-time veteran- 
students attending the Dunbar Vocational 
Sehool in Chicago. 


vet- 
War 


million Ne rT’ 
* World 


one 
battles of 


+ 


Like many another veteran, the quiet, 
gentle-mannered Arkansas-born yaaa of 
nly 18 came out of uniform with no trade 


or skill that could merit him a job at a dee 


ent wage. Rather than take easy-to-get bus- 
boy or dishwasher jobs, Kearney decided to 
go to school under the GI Bill of Rights 


Barely getting by on the $90 a month given 
him and his mother, the hard-working, am- 
bitious youth is learning to be a radio tech- 
nician and is certain he’ll be able to get a 
good job when he’s through with the course 
in two years. 

He, with other Negro veterans, nourishes 
the hope that acquired skills will lead to bet- 
ter jobs in fields in which a “for white only” 
employment policy has prevailed in the past. 

Kearney, with his colored buddies, figures 
his services to his country merit him a de- 
cent break. He believes his battle experi- 
ence aboard battleships and destroyers in the 
Atlantic, Pacifie and Mediterranean demon- 
strates his ability to hold down a responsible 
job. 

When he came back from the Navy young 
Kearney told his mother: “I’ve seen the war, 
now I want to make a living as a civilian.” 


At the local nited States Employment 
Service office : found only a 7 vy menial 
jobs open and realized that his best chance 
for a real future lay in learning a trade. 
Before the war | had enjoved fooling 
around with radios. He decided he would 


t 

use his GI Bill of Rights benefits to become 
a radio man. 

Dunbar Vocational happens to be 
the best-equipped and taffed 
in the land and Kearney 
the Chicago school. 

In Dunbar’s radio shop Kearney found 3 
ous-minded veterans with mir = 
ers in the industry. 


one ol 


ocational 


schools enrolled at 


other seri 


focused on car radio 


. ymme oT 


( these men hope to become specialists 
of one kind or another, Many like Kearney 
plan uae radio repair shops of their 


own. 

Kearney was luckier than most young Ne- 
g who want to learn a trade and can’t 
find a school in which they can get adequate 
training from qualified instructors. For 
trade education has been miserably negiect- 
ed in the U. S., whose educational system is 
built around a program of “classical” train- 
ing aimed at college entrance requirements. 


oroes 


[Continued on Next Page) 
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COUNSELLING is 
Civilian Int 


iterviewer James Hicklin at 
Interviews ts kx 


given Kearney 


i¢ 


' v’s YD ervice employment 
ibout | 


rights under the GI Bill of Rig 


noe 


hin 


| GOB FINDS SCHOOL 


G Harry Kearney 


l 4} 
harp d when ol 


enil 


most 
up to get 


changed his a 


1 
I oo] ex 


nts at the school. Given more 
equipment, t! ) { 


( ans like Kearney at 
be tripled. N in ‘uction a $250,000 extensio1 
wal. But after it 


oO 


here will still be hundreds hun 
trades but for whom there a1 


ooms. 


SEEKING A JOB at an office of the United States Employment Serv- 


ice in Chicago, Kearney stands in line with other jobless Negro dis- 
chargees. He realizes that if he is t 


' o conrpete in industry he must 
have a skill. Applying at the Veterans Administration he is sent to 
Dunbar Vocational School (right), one of the best-equipped and 


staffed trade training institutions in the country, 
6 


» he is mustered out by 


y’s separation center. 
‘ ? ) 


and 


- 


ge eis 


Re al chanel 
























ADVICE on courses at Dunb: - 


is give 
veterans counsellor Arthur N Turnb 

Clifford J. Campbell. | 
to use all-wave g¢ 
towards his amb 


In Dunbar’ sr 
nerators and oscil 
ition of becoming a rad 


¥ 


> extra monev working 


AFTER SCHOOL, Kearney picks up som g in 
a South Side department store. Dunbar helps students supplement 
their income with side jobs, also provides on-the-job training in 
local factories which cooperate with school. Dunbar has a bi-racial 
faculty hand-picked by Director Campbell, a former architect. 


{Continued on Next Page) 
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TAILORS in the making are Ernest Grissett, left, of Jacksonville, 


BEAUTY CULTURE classes attract thousands of Negro women yearly, 
Fla., and William B. Ferrell, of Chicago. Grissett is fitting a suit 


supply trained hairdressers and cosmetologists for the Negro field. 
jacket for Ferrell. Both men are veterans; Grissett served in the These three ex-WACs (left to right) Evelyn Williams, Thelma Blue- 
Pacific as a first sergeant, Ferrell in Europe. Graduates open their itt, and Ada Fisher, are taking the beauty culture course at Dunba: 
own businesses or find employment in the men’s garment industry. under the GI Bill of Rights. 


Tosh 


CARPENTRY was a Negro-dominated trade in slavery times but 
following Emancipation Negro carpenters fared badly at the hands 
of discriminating employers and unions. During the war Negro 
carpenters made important gains but are again losing ground, Two 
former GIs, James Duke (left) and James Rogers, learn the craft 
in Dunbar’s carpentry shop. 


NEGRO MILLINERS increased tremendousi¥ during and since t! 2 
war. Today, many Negro women, like the members of this class 
millinery at Dunbar shown listening to instructress J, Alber’ 
Knight explaining how to trim a hat, are turning to hat-making ¢: 
a trade. Many open their own shops in Negro communities. Product 
of millinery shop are sold at annual school sale. 
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SHOE REPAIR technique is studied by Starlin Hervey, once a professional boxer and an Army engineer. 
day he can open a shoe 


Jan E, Ma 


lowing a head injury received while in the 


RADE SCHOOLING for Negroes has come 

a long way since Tuskegee opened its 
doors in Alabama under the direction of 
Booker T. Washington, who in his historic 
Atlanta speech in 1895 declared: “Our great- 
est danger is that in the great leap from 
slavery to freedom, we may overlook the 
fact that the masses of us are to live by the 
production of our hands and fail to keep in 
mind that we shall prosper in proportion 
as we learn to dignify and glorify common 
labor and put brains and skill into the com- 
mon occupations of life.” 

Booker T. touched off a controversy on 
trade training that has lasted to the present 
day. 

In the last score of years Negro schools 
have drifted more and more away from the 
Booker T. theory until academic training is 
emphasized in most colleges. 


Army. 
machine on which he is working is the last word in the field, 


TRADE SCHOOLS BOOM AS VETERANS PACK ALL CLASSES 


A: 


He hopes that some 
was invented by a Negro, 


But the return of Negro vets from over- 
seas has once again given a new spurt to 
vocational schools. In institutions like Dun- 
bar in Chicago, a compromise on the aca- 
demic versus technical training issue has 
been reached with an intelligent blending of 
both. 

Veterans have welcomed courses at schools 
like Dunbar as oases in the educational 
desert. And even pure trade schools are get- 
ting a big play from the soldiers back from 
the wars. Tuskegee, which gives degrees to 
teachers who have mastered the art of brick- 
laying, is turning away veterans because its 
facilities are taxed by the new hunger for 
education. Negro land-grant colleges like 
Langston University and West Virginia 
State are attracting ex-GIs with their voca- 
tional programs. 

For every Negro who finds a place in a 
vocational school, there are a dozen for 

























Hervey decided to quit boxing fol- 
shop of his own, The sole stitching 
tzeliger. 


repair 


whom there is no room. Their applications 
are piling up in the offices of the registrars 
of the handful of hae A trade schools, both 
those in Negro communities and the predo- 
minantly-white institutions which admit 
some Negro students. 

Frustrated by the ings of an edu- 
cational system that has made no provision 
for them, the turned-away thousands of ex- 
soldiers are angry and disappointed. 

Those who manage to get into the voca- 
tional schools are usually the most eaget 
and energetic students these institutions 
have ever had, Their attendance is regular 
and they study hard to get the kind of grades 
that will keep them in school. They know 
that for the first time in their lives they are 
members of a privileged number of educa- 
tion-happy veterans who have found schools 
where they can learn the kind of trades 
American industry needs. 


shortcon 


TOAST AND BLACK MIRROR-BUTTONED SUIT was one of several Anne Brown packed for Paris. She finds suits most practical for travel, pre- 
fers dressmaker models with soft, feminine details and unusual colors. Maurice Rentner, Nettie Rosenstein and Adrian design suits for her. 


ANNE BROWN 
OES TO PARIS 


ONCERT SINGER Anne Brown, who loves 

clothes second only to music and her six- 
vear-old daughter, Paula Pettit, was faced 
with a minor dilemma last month as she 
dusted her airplane luggage in preparation 
for a five-month concert tour of Europe. Her 
success abroad was assured by the raves of 
critics which preceded her; her sole worry 
was which of her 250 gowns and 50 hats 
she could squeeze into her suitcases. 

The airline permitted her the usual 66 
pounds of free luggage, with 34 additional 


pounds at $1.85 per. Paula was allowed the 
same space for the warm clothes needed for 
the Swiss boarding-school she will attend. 

In feminine opinion, 200 pounds of clot)- 
ing for two ladies is not an abundance. What 
to take? 

Finally, pared down to the lightweig! t 
green gabardine suit and non-crushable je 
sey blouse modeled on EBONY ’s cover, she 
chose the soft, adaptable ensembles show 1 
on these pages, decided to have addition:! 
costumes designed for her in Paris. 











MINK STOLE does double duty as daytime fur and fall evening wrap 
over concert gowns, takes place of several heavy coats. Worn over a 
lightweight brown and green wool plaid, the stole is traditionally 
arranged shawl-style, with ends hanging down in front by women 
less original than Miss Brown. Gold ball earrings and brown felt 
shako are tailored, highlight her skin tones. 
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WHITE SILK JERSEY bathing suit is light luggage item, will come 
in handy at French Riviera. This outfit is splashed with blue and 
black flower print. Trunks have extremely unusual cut; one leg 
continues into stomach-drape across hip, ties on side. Versatile 
scuffs are suitable for pool wear, but will take a beating on sandy 
beaches of Riviera. 


{Continued on Next Page) a 
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SILKS, SANDA 
AND CHAPEAL X 


WHEN Anne Brown returns from he 
cert tour of the Continent this Chri 
she’ll join New York’s frustrated apart 
hunters, but for reasons different fron 
of the Big City’s homeless vets. She jus; 
needs a bigger apartment with more ¢}. sets. 
to house 250 gowns, dresses and suits, | fty- 
odd hats, and racks of shoes, Two ro 
her apartment-hotel at 310 Riverside 
simply are not elastic enough for the | 
wardrobe. 

After six years of being Porgy’s lfiess. 
Anne Brown turned to concert singing, has 
now toured the States from the Hollywood 
Bow! to Carnegie Hall, is young, lovely, and 
highly successful. Svelte proof that Brun- 
nehildes need not be buxum, she comple- 
ments her charms with carefully chosen 
clothes. With statuesque Marian Anderson, 
whose tastes incline toward rich embroidery, 
and Lily Pons, a devotee of the perky clothes 
which only petite women can wear, Anne 
Brown composes the concert stage’s Big 
Three of Fashion. 

“T know I’m extravagant,” she sighs, “but 
I do love clothes. And of course, I need them 
in my work.” When she discarded Bess’ tight 
and flamboyant red silk, she turned to the 
subtle, $600 to $750 concert gowns of Hun- 
garian designer Czettel. Most of the gowns 
in this $15,000 collection are silk. 

Hat-boxes from Lilly Dache, John-Fred- 
ericks and Tete tumble out of the singer’s 
bulging closets. Each is carefully labelled: 
“Black lamb,” “mink,” “rose and _ tulle,” 
“‘sea-shell hat,” “chartreuse ribbon belting,” 
“silver fox pouf.”’ She refuses to he kidded 
about this neat, file-clerk order of her chap- 
eaux. “If they weren’t labeled, how else 
would I ever know which is which? It would 
take me an hour to find the hat I want.” 
Miss Brown confesses that hats are her 
greatest sartorial passion; she adores big 
toppers (‘Small ones don’t suit my type”), 
buys them giddily on the average of one a 
week, discards them after five or six wear- 
ings. She has paid up to $135 for a hat. 

She is slightly more sane about shoes, Al- 
though she possesses scores of dark-toned 
sandals and pumps, acquired at an average 
of $25 a pair from such sleek leather-vendors 
as Delman, I. Miller and Saks Fifth Avenue, 
she wears them for relatively long periods, 
deems money spent on good footgear well- 
spent. 

“California styles” in sportswear are hard 
for Anne Brown to pass up. She buys in 
Santa Barbara. 

Despite her weakness for satin and lace, 
Anne Brown has proved that her handsome 
head is filled with more than the latest 
fashion vogues. Cafe Society’s halladeer Su- 
sie Reed has set to music Miss Brown’s “The 
Red-Haired Town,” a fairy-tale on race or- 
iginally written for her daughter, and since 
then many more children’s allegories have 
come from her talented pen. Politically con- 
scious to the point of refusing to sing in 
Franco Spain during her current tour, s‘e 
plumps for the United States to adopt te 
Soviet’s examples of racial equality and su 
sidization of artists. But most of all she s 
a singer who is determined to get “to t 
top—the very top” in dramatic and opera 
roles, regardless of her color. 
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EUROPE'S CONCERT*GOERS will see An 
Brown in this heautifully-cut, full-skirt: 
gown of grey duchess satin. The dropp« 
shoulder-line is trimmed with mink, su 
—_\_————. mounted with sheer chiffo1 
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SLACKS are Anne Brown’s favorite at-home garb. She chose this 
packable black satin pair for her tour, plans to vary them with 
harmonizing blouses and jackets. This shirt is chalk-white jersey, 
pin-striped in black. The soft fabric will remain unwrinkled no 
matter how long it is packed. 


i 


BLACK CANTON CREPE was designed by Adrian. By its simple 
style most American women would class it “that good basic black 
dress” without which no wardrobe is complete. However, fine, soft 
fabric and designers’ costs lift this deceptively plain gown away 
beyond the average American purse-range. 


HIGH CHINESE COLLAR of chartreuse linen jacket softens facial 
contours, complements upswept hairline. This sophisticated topper 
dresses up the same satin slacks, now suitable for at-home enter- 
taining, informal dinners. Although non-crushable linen has been 
widely publicized, American women find this fabric wrinkles easily. 


bP 4 


ACCESSORIES make the traveller’s wardrobe, keep luggage down 
to a minimum, make one dress look like five. Unique seed peari neck- 
lace, ending in two round clips, completely changes the neckline of 
the same hlack crepe dress, Miss Brown focuses attention on it by 
removing white pearl earrings and white suede gloves (left). 
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LARGEST NEGRO-OWNED COOPERATIVE food store in America is set in the midst of Altgeld Gardens, 157-acre federal housing community 
on Chicago’s far Southeast side. Not a chain nor a single tycoon but 300 Negro families own the co-op. Altgeld business center, in middle of 
project, is owned by Thaddeus Stevens trust, ironically named after statesman who introduced 14th Amendment, fought courts in behalf of 
fugitive slaves. Trust gears rent for coep stores (now $785) to sales; the more co-op makes, the more rent they pay. Store has modern 
design, fan-shaped counter arrangement (below), refrigeration from gas-generated cold air blown into cooler through ventilators. 


CO-OP STORE F 


Chicago food market gives its 
customers all of its profits 


THE MOST exciting people’s movement on 

Chicago’s South Side is symbolized by a 
seemingly prosaic supermarket. More grass- 
roots in origin than the most sincere tea- 
and-talk interracial committee, more imme- 
diately effective than the biggest legal or- 
ganization, the Altgeld Gardens Co-op Food 
Store has shown how cooperatives help Ne- 
groes to guide their own destinies. 

Aware that colored Americans will not be 
out of slavery even when they can vote, 
study and live next to their white brothers 
unless they also achieve economic freedom, 
110 pioneer families in the Altgeld Gardens 
public housing community pitched in about 
$20 each and started a store. Worth $34,000 
today, it grosses $9,000 weekly, expects te 
turn back to the 1,300 customer-families be- 
tween twelve and fifteen thousand dollars 
this year. The prospect made one Altgeld 
shareholder marvel, “It’s like getting a raise 
without asking the boss.” 

Of every dollar Americans spend, 59c goes 
to pay for the cost of distribution. By pur- 
chasing from co-op wholesalers whenever 
possible, cutting down on frills like deliver- 
ies, charge accounts, advertising ballyhoo 
and flashy packaging, by buying only w)at 
they can surely sell, the directors of Altg: ld 
save up those extra 59c, average profits of 
$1,000 a month, 

Savings have started in another wa’: 
Manager Bowen marks up prices ony 
1814%, in contrast to other stores whi h 
overcharge up to 881/3% and return nt 
a cent. Bowen expects a half-million doll r 
gross for the year. Altgeld now has a crec t 
union, hopes next to see a co-op service st.- 
tion, then a laundry. 
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GRADE-LABELED CANS (above), cellophaned meat (left), low-priced bakery goods (center), mirrored vegetable stand assure 
Altgeld Co-op has only self-service meat department in Chicago, 
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| FIRST YEAR of co-op was spent in this two-story apartment, without heat or gas, in order 

























| to win race with private business to serve Altgeld’s 7,500 residents. Starting capital was 
: PP nH a a a 

| $2,000; co-ops usually are advised not to start with less than $5,000, First week’s sale: was 

| only $1,000; current weekly intake is $9,000. 





| GENERAL MANAGER Wilmoth Bowen holds highest job ef any Negro in the cooperative 
movement, is rated one of U. S. top co-op managers, Self-confident, straightforward, stub- 
born, friends twit his moderate ways, call him “a two-highball man.” Bowen has been a 
prizefighter, a chauffeur, a ClO organizer, Minnesota-bred Bowen belonged to only Negro 
family in Miltona, had no Southern accent until he caught it from Altgeld friends. 
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CANNED G00 
CRUSADER 


gX A national scale, co-ops have bee }) 
lied by big business, have heen vict 1s oj 
price-wars and suppliers’ discriminat .y, 

On a smaller scale, co-ops also fin th 
going tough at first. Bill Bowen recal!. that 
being manager of a bewildered, flucti ting 
staff in a freezing two-story apari nent 
“store” during the winter of 1944-5 was 
hard on his temper and on the budge 

But there are good memories, too, like 
that of the autumn midnight when fift 
neighbors with wheelbarrows and haby car. 
riages transported all the groceries from the 
construction shack which was the co-op’s 
second home into the present super-market. 
The cooperators went to bed at dawn that 
day. 

Spadework at Altgeld was done by Dick 
Leekley, white organizer from Council fo; 
Cooperative Development who had helped 
Bill Bowen organize a Minnesota co-op years 
before, Authorities refused to give him the 
names of families selected to move into the 
Gardens, then only under construction, 
but let him visit a meeting of the residents- 
to-be. Leekley plunked a table outside the 
meeting-room, filled it with co-op literature, 
and ushered everyone into the adjoining 
room with a “Right this way for the next 
meeting, folks!” It worked. 

Leekley recalls, ““Many of the people were 
from the South, an area as barren of co-ops 
as it is ef any progressive development. 
Some hadn’t ever heard of co-ops. Some 
couldn’t read or write. But they knew they 
were tired of being cheated and of eating 
second-class food. The co-op idea is a simple 
one; they voted for their own store.” 45 
steel and automobile workers were present 
at that first meeting. Within two weeks a 
lawyer had drawn up the papers, and the 
Altgeld Co-op was formed. 

In three months, 110 people had raised 
$2,100 in $15 shares. Two white co-ops sent 
their good wishes in the form of a $2,500 
loan. The money was interest-free; greater 
love hath no businessman. 

They had to work fast. Unless the store 
was ready on the day the Gardens opened, 
a privately-owned store would get the con- 
cession. The Central States Cooperatives’ 
Wholesale sent food enough to stock the two- 
story store, and at noon, Septemher 16, 1944, 
the Altgeld Co-op was breathless, but open 
for business. 

Nine months later, construction hadn't 
even begun on the present store; banks 
wouldn’t lend money for building until] the 
lease was guaranteed and six months rent 
paid in advance. Bowen and his staff wor- 
ried through six months in a big construc- 
tion shanty, kept on organizing. An averag' 
of three families joined every week. Finally 
there was enough money, the store was built, 
and they moved in. 

Today the $13,000 debt is being paid off, 
and profits are mounting. The co-op is 
just beginning to hit its stride. 

Grade-labeling has brought peace of m nd 
to Altgeld housewives who, like most Ne. ‘ro 
shoppers, had come to expect second-r ite 
canned goods, fatty meat, exorbitant pric °s. 
The “see-through-the-can” label on peas, 01 
example, indicates degree of tenderness, u 1i- 
formity of color, ceadition of skins, flav 
juice. Co-op eanned goods are sorted i! 
three grades, priced accordingly. Meats : 
cellophane-wrapped at Altgeld, tagged w 
weight and price, placed in “reach-in” gla: 
topped refrigerators. 
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DIRECTORS OF CO-OP include barber, steel-worker, dry-cleaner, cop, druggist, engineer, two teachers. They are elected yearly by 
ers, who democratically get only one vote each, despite amount of stock owned. Co-ops thus are 
tion. Board President Louis Harper, with pipe, is ex-teachers union organizer, 


lege, has white wife, two children. 


THE STANDARD [qa ah ; 


Can We Have A Co-Op Political Set Up? 


NEW CO-OP BOARD ELECTED 


Altgeld Drug Store Signs Union Contract 


2 : CHILDREN’S XMAS PARTY 
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MILK FIGHT WON 


ALTGELD CO-OP STORE OPENS! 


Mewes 


ANYONE MAY JOINCOOP — 


THE ALTGELD STANDARD 
Co-Op Launches It's Spring Share-Drive!’” ~ 
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CO-OP WEEKLY has changed format twice since its birth, used to 
cost co-op $150 a month, now is self-supporting, thanks to ads from 
white and Negro businessmen. Lively and militant, it features co-op, 
labor news, local cop’s poems on arrests and love. 
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sharehold- 
safeguarded against big-bysinessman diree- 
teaches high school plus course in co-ops at Roosevelt Col- 


CHECK-OUT STANDS of co-op are converted into busy editorial 
desks as deadline for the Standard approaches. Passers-by glimpse 
10-man volunteer staff working long past midnight as the 10-page 
weekly goes to press. 
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SAUSAGE from Parker House arrives at Altgeld Co-op, which pur. 
chases whenever possible from non-jimcrow companies. Parker, 
an ex-dining car waiter, started selling homemade sausage to rail- 
roads, has since worked up a large and prosperous outfit, Co-op also 
patronizes Gary Broom company, which Bowen says puts out fine 
product and employs Negro help. Silvercup bread (left) is now back 
on shelves since firm agreed to take on skilled Negro secretarial help. 


ALTGELD CO-OP WIELDS BUYING 
POWER TO WIN JOB EQUALITY 100 


HEN Negro rights are threatened, the Altgeld Co-op sticks its 

chin out. 

Silvercup Bakery learned how 300 Negro business-owners cal 
use economic power to bolster the four freedoms when they turned 
down Mary Blake, who phoned in a reply to their ad for a typist 
and comptometer operator, The job was just about in the bag when 
Mrs. Blake offered the information that she was colored. After 
repeating “Are you sure?” and “But Negroes don’t live near your 
address,” the voice on Silvercup’s phone lost its cordiality, withdrew 
the invitation for an interview. 

As soon as she told Bill Bowen, he grahbed the phone, cancelled 
his Silvercup order, and painted a large sign explaining to consun- 
ers that as long as Silvercup insisted on barring Negro office work- 
ers they would have to forfeit Altgeld’s yearly $7,000 order. 

Floury officials righteously announced that 25 per cent of their 
workers were Negroes, paraded lists of porters, janitors and truck- 
washers to prove it. Bowen, aware that his store was Silvercup’s 
second largest retail outlet in Chicago, quietly held his ground. lhe 
co-op triumphed when Mrs. Blake was hired as a demonstrator and 
another Negro beeame a comptometer operator. Under insistent 
co-op pressure, the company is seriously considering hiring Nero 
sales managers, drivers and salesmen, The bread is back on Alt- 
geld counters, with sales at a new peak. 

All of the 21 workers on the co-op staff live at Altgeld, own or are 
buying stock. Altgeld’s staff was encouraged by management to 
organize; all are members of C1IO’s United Retail Workers. 

Growing importance of the Gardens as a food outlet has led many 
companies to make large offers for selling rights. Bowman Dairy 
offered to install refrigeration equipment and make a flat contribu- 
tion of $600 if the co-op would handle only their products. Altg:ld 
refused, sells co-op milk exclusively. 

Manager Bowen and the directors look forward to the day when 
Altgeld and all Negro communities will achieve the independe: ce 
of Tyrrell, N. C, They fell with pride of the town which got up a 
co-op loan fund, paid off loan sharks, rebuild burnt homes, le1t 
$42,000 in seven years. After a co-op store came a hospital assoc 
tion, then a sorghum mill for cheap sugar, Now a 680-acre farm h 
been bought, playgrounds, education centers and a swimming p¢ 
laid out; on weekends Tyrrell fathers and sons build with lumh 
from a co-op sawmill, under the direction of a co-op hired carpente ». 
In a few months each family will move from a shack into a hom’, 
with indoor plumbing and a room for each person, 
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TWO TRAINS EVERY DAY in each direction on the line from Memphis to Ne »w Orleans stop at Mound Bayou. Less than a year 
used to stop at Mount Bayou on signal only but the growing importance of the little all-Negro town made a stop fo 


ago trains 


all trains a must. 


Within a 75-mile radius of the town live 300,000 colored people, constituting the most densely populated Negro rural area in the world. 


DRIVERS on Route 61 hit Mound Bayou 100 
miles south of Memphis. The state highway 
s the Main Street of town. 


Biggest building boom hits all-Negro town 


OT YET the biggest but unchallenged as Taborian Hospital erected in 1932 by the Sir 
the best-known all-Negro municipality in Knights and Daughters of Saber an anti- 
the United States is Mound Bayou, Missis- slavery organization born before the Civil 
sippi. War and linked to the abolitionist Under- 
Now in the midst of the biggest building ground Railroad, is the best for Negroes in 
boom since a band of 100 hardy black settlers the state of Mississippi. To it flock patients 
cleared the bottomland forests and built cab- from hundreds of miles around. Today be- 
ins in the fever-ridden Delta swampland in cause Negroes are barred elsewhere, because 
1887, Mound Bayou has ambitions of becom- “separate but equal” is still a farce in Mis- 
ing the No. 1 Negro town of the nation’s 22 sissippi, Mound Bayou has become a thriv- 
such villages. ing town. 

Six years ago the U. S. Bureau of Census Mound Bayou’s rise to the position of a 
showed Mound Bayou with a population of |= model community has been amazingly swift. 
only 806. Today there Five years ago it was a run-down sub- 
are 1,500 Negroes living — standard town, without the minimum facili- 
within the corporation ties for recreation and health care. Today 
limits. Mound Bayou is it is a bustling place where people work 
aiming at 5,000 in the Bay and play with enthusiasm and where there 
next five years. is no racial tension. 

Prosperity has come to : It is one of the dangerous ironies of 
Mound Bayou in the of: American life that happiness is sometimes 
strangest way. No big achieved within the odious framework of Jim 
factory has opened nor Crow institutions. Oddly enough throughout 
has oil been discovered } Negro America there is a substantial minor- 
to give Mound Bayou its ity that believes the salvation of the 
current boom. 4 can only be effected through a program of 

Mound Bayou has cash- thorough-going self-segregation. 
ed in on something big- In a real sense Mound Bayou is the high- 
ger, more vital to the 1,074,578 Negroes in est expression of voluntary segregation. 
the state of Mississippi. Because Jim Crow is constantly being cited by 


Negro 


hil 


nationali 

is king along with cotton in Mississippi, minded Negroes in their efforts to 
Mound Bayou as the outstanding colored cat Jim Crow pays solid dividends. It is 
town in the state has been able to become the all-Negro community of which the most 
the medical center for Negroes with a new, rabid drum-beaters for planned segregation 
modern hospital the like of which has never are most proud. It is a relatively happy 
been seen by most Negroes, no less than island rising out of a sea of poverty and 
whites, in the South. hunger in the Mississippi River black low- 

Mound Bayou cashed in on Jim Crow. Its land country. 
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TOWN HALL is this modest little cottage where Mayor Benjamin A. Green holds of.‘ce. Two youths riding their mules past the Town Hall 
are typical sight in Mound Bayou. Mayor Green is son of one of the town’s founders, The 47-year-old, 125-pound bachelor has been mayo 
for 27 years, Although there have been some hot elections, no one has been able to take the job away from him. He is a Harvard graduat 
of 1914, was first elected after his return from France with the rank of major in World War I. ¥ 
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TOWN COUNCIL, governing body of Mound Bayou, meets regularly in Town Hall, They are (left to right) Mayor Benjamin A. Gree, 
Ezell Anderson, undertaker; C, L, Keys, merchant; H. A. Riddle, dry cleaner; and Jim Shaffer, merchant who is treasurer of the tow:. 
Mound Bayou balances its budget, pays out money for improvements almost as fast as it comes in. 
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CHOOL BUILDING in Mound Bayou is a far cry from most shabby SEVEN CHURCHES of four different denominations uphold Mayor 
hoolhouses attended by Negro children in the South. It compares Green’s boast: “‘Seems like we’ve got more churches than anything }} 
vorably with the best white schools in Mississippi. else.” Here are church-goers leaving the Second Baptist Church. 


Mound Bayou survives fire, 
boll weevil and white enmity 










} fi OUND BAYOU some 58 years ago was everything its name im- 

plies. It was a undrained, fever-ridden wilderness of “swamp air” 

. i and terrific heat. Along the right of way of the Yazoo and Missis- 

: sippi Valley Railroad line running from New Orleans to Memphis, 

the site was picked for a settlement by railroad officials who decided 

that only Negroes could live and work and survive the dangers of 
vellow fever and malaria. 

The railroad got two ex-slaves, Isaiah T. Montgomery and his 

voung cousin, Benjamin T. Green, to buy the land at $5 an acre. 

They parcelled it out among stalwart Negro pioneers who cleared 


; the forest, built, cabins and planted cotton in the rich, black delta soil. 
’ It is recorded that one day Montgomery said to Green: “Let us 
4 build a little town.” Green agreed and a town site was laid out. 


Mound Bayou’s first building was a sawmill built to supply early 
colonists with lumber. It was followed by Montgomery and Green’s 
General Store, a restaurant, barber shop, rooming house and eventu- 
ally a bank. 

When, in 1903, the town was incorporated, Ike Montgomery be- 
came the first mayor. 

Through good cotton years and bad, Mound Bayou has overcome 
adversity whether the boll weevil or near-by white towns. Once 
fire all but wiped it off the map but Mound Bayou came back. 
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, SWIMMING POOL is the only one in the whole state of Mississippi SIX MONKEYS in Goodwill Park zoo attract white as well as colored 
for Negroes. Pool has two diving boards, is ten feet deep. Visitors youngsters, Zoo also has peacocks, rabbits, alligators and parrots. 
from all over the state pay fee of 35 cents. The zoo, like the pool, is the only one in the state for Negroes. 
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IN HIS CLINIC Dr. Howard examines one of many patients that he 
i sees in a typical working day of 12 to 16 hours. Dr. Howard often 
| gives patients vege ‘table seeds along with medical advice and urges 
| them to try modern farming methods. 
i 
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|} IN THE MODERN OPERATING ROOM of Taborian Hospital, Dr. 
' Howard and his assistants perform an operation on a patient with 
}a broken leg. Last vear he performed 1,200 operations. 
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HARD-WORKING COUPLE are Dr. Howard and his wife. 
manager of the Green Parrot Inn, modern restaurant in Good 
Park. She helps manage their farm and plays an important part i 
Mound Bayou civic affairs. 


MEDICAL — 


FOU R out of five Negro mothers 
Poa “ir babies in a hospital. 
There are just not enough hospital beds for the sick, let alone 

mothers-to-be, 

In the nation there is one hospital bed for every 110 whites. In 
Mississippi, there is only one hospital bed for every 1,110. It is 
virgin soil for a medical missionary. 

The missionary proved to be young Dr. Theodore R. M, Howard, 
who once had plans to go to Africa and bring medical aid to tl 
natives but he found Mississippi needed help almost as much as 
the Congo. 

The chance to pioneer with his little black bag instead of a safari 
was given Dr. Howard by the strong, civic-minded 40,000-member 
Sir Knights and Daughters of Tabor. Offering life, burial, sickness 
and hospital insurance at nominal fees, the lodge found that its 
insurance was virtually worthless in Mississippi as far as hospitali- 
zation was concerned, There just were no hospitals to which to 
send its sick members. Its Chief Grand Mentor, P. M. Smith, began 
a campaign to raise $100,000 to build a hospital and on February 
12, 1942—appropriately Lincoln’s Birthday—the Taborian Hos- 
pital with 42 beds opened its doors (Today 76 beds, more to come.) 

Dr. Howard, who was a practicing surgeon at the George N. 
Hubbard Hospital at Meharry Medical College in Nashville, became 
ehief surgeon of Taborian, which came up to the best hospital 
standards with its modern equipment and clean, light wards. Pa- 
tients poured into Taborian from every corner of the state. 

Today Mississippi, through Taborian Hospital, knows that 
Negroes want the best of hospital care. There is a constant waiting 
list at the Mound Bayou medical center. “The demand for private 
rooms is 20 times the supply,” reports Dr. Howard. 
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in Mississippi do not give birth to 








GAS STATION was converted into this clinic by Dr. Howard. It i: 


just across the street from the hospital. Clinic is open Sundays anc 
three days each week. 








ABORIAN HOSPITAL, built four years 


[. TOOK a young surgeon fresh out of 

medical school to give Mound Bayou the 
civic face lifting it needed to make it the 

utstanding Negro incorporated town in the 

United States. He was 34-year-old Dr. How- 
ard, whose medical ideas run far beyond 
what can be done with a stethoscope and a 
scalpel. 

One look at Mound Bayou convinced him 
that much more than a hospital was needed 
to give the townspeople health and happi- 
ness. “Some folks still think it’s funny that 
Negroes should like to swim or play tennis,” 
he says. “But next to hospitalization and 
housing, the Negro’s greatest lack in Missis- 
sippi is recreation facilities. The Negro boy 
in the Army has learned to want these things 
and we’ve tried to give him as much as we 
can in Mound Bayou.” 

; The Howard Plan was the result of the 
{ doctor’s thinking as soon as he was installed 
as chief of the new Taborian Hospital. It 
was aimed at turning a ramshackle com- 
munity into a model town. 

Since Howard’s appearance on the Mound 
Bayou scene, the importance of juke joints 
has declined. In their place has come the 
$40,000 Good Will Park. Financed by both 
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Farris, one of Dr. Howard’s farmhands. 





original site of the town founder’s property. 


ago at a cost of $100,000, 
63 hospital beds available to Mississippi’s million Negroes. 





PRIZE-WINNING HOG, a Poland China breed, is pampered by Henry 
Dr. Howard 
bought the Isaiah T. Montgomery farm of 320 acres, which was the 


is Mound Bayou’s No, 
Highest rate for a private 


colored and white people in Bolivar and 
neighboring counties, the park is a rarity in 
Mississippi where public parks are largely 
closed to Negroes. 

Some juke joints remain but a large part 
of their former clientele now patronizes the 
clean, highly respectable Green Parrot Inn, 
which adjoins Good Will Park and is man- 
aged by Mrs. Howard. Its spacious pavilion 
is the town’s main dancing spot. Dr. How- 
ard’s plan of reconstruction also includes 
the building in the near future of a theatre 
and a hotel. Blueprints for these buildings 
have already been drawn by Negro archi- 
tects. 

The idyllic peace that pervades Mound 
Bayou is twofold: the absence of a race 
problem flows from the lack of white men 
in the community; its crime rate is so low 
as to make unnecessary any kind of law-en- 
forcing agency. 

There is no police force, no court, nor 
anything resembling a jail in Mound Bayou. 
The town has been without a jail for 15 
years. Yet during that period not one major 
crime has been committed. 

Nearest approach to lawlessness is a small 
fight now and then. Invariably the culprits 


recently 


1 showpiece. 
room at Taborian is $5 


THOROUGHBRED HOLSTEIN COW is fed hay by Farmer Dr. Howard. 
He owns one of the finest herd of Angus cattle in the South valued | 
at $25,000. He also has more than 1,000 white Plymouth Rock chick- ! 
ens and five registered Tennessee walking horses. 



























It has 76 beds out of a total of }} 
a day. 
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are told to appear at Mayor Benjamin A. 
Green’s office at 9 o’clock the following |} 
morning. As the town’s only dispenser of 
justice, courtly, able Mayor Green is wise 
and humane. Usually he lets offenders off 
with a mild lecture or light fine. 

A high civic pride combined with the 
knowledge that the eyes of the country are 
focused on them are the chief reasons why 
there is so little wrong-doing. “‘We all know 
each other here,’’ Mayor Green explained re- 
cently, “and are interested in upholding the 
town’s good name. If a man makes a little 
mistake, and is sorry, we forgive him. Citi- 
zens are taught to respect themselves and 
feel a personal responsibility. The eyes of} 
the country are on us. We believe that thel) 
Negro, if given the opportunity, will do the! 
right thing. He has the opportunity here 
and he does the right thing.” 

This opportunity has not been easy in the 
making. It has been an uphill battle waged 
against appalling natural disadvantages, 
hostility and discouragement of Negro prog- 
ress that is second-nature to most white 
southerners. That Mound Bayou has pros- 
pered and grown is perhaps a minor miracle 
of the Delta country. 


; 
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| ADDITIONS are being built on many homes in Mound Bayou. Here is one going up on the 
phouse of Ezell Anderson, manager of the Mound Bayou branch of the Delta Burial Corpo- 
tl 

H 


jration. A new co-op cotton gin was opened in Mound Bayou three years ago to serve the 
i . ° 7 ° ° e ° a 

12,000 farmers in the area. There are three gins in town, Plans are in the making for a co-op 
i!market where farmers can buy hardware, seed, implements and fertilizer and save the 
] 
iprohits, 
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NEW DRY GOODS STORE will be located in this cement-block building under construction 

jon Main Street. The Knights and Daughters of Tabor plan to erect a building to house 
{their central office in Mound Bayou, Blueprints also call for the doubling of the hospital. 
1 24 
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HOUSING PROJECT is Dr. Howard’s new venture, part of Mound Bayou’s new building 
om, The eight new four-room cottages will have inside toilets and baths, electricity and 
vas. They will rent for $28 per month, “I’ll build more bungalows if these prove out,” says 
‘Dr. Howard, He would like to locate a national memorial for Negro veterans in Mound 
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OLD SHACKS like this one still are fi 
in Mound Bayou but the town is hoping ¢ 
replace them in coming years. 


PRO AND CON 
OF JIM CROW 


BIGGEST question concerning Mound Bayou 
is: “Are Jim Crow towns the solution to 
the South’s racial problem?” 

Mayor Green himself answers: “I don’t 
know. But it’s the best that we have found. 
It has worked out here. That is all we can 
say.” 

Although Mound Bayou has been pretty 
much sticking its head in the sand on the 
race question, “the problem” has come up to 
plague the town on its bid for a new Veter- 
ans Administration hospital. From the 
North, however, the Negro press and strong 
organizations protested against another Jim 
Crow vets hospital—and to add insult to in- 
jury, locating it in a Jim Crow town. 

Mound Bayou’s politicos were incensed and 
blasted the opposition with bitter invective. 
Mayor Green put it this way: 

“Whatever we may think of segregation, 
we're going to have it here in the South for 
the next 100 years. 

“In this section we are trying to get some- 
thing that will benefit our own people right 
now—not 100 years from now.” 

And then Mayor Green offers the town’s 
slogan which sounds like Chamber of Com- 
merce propaganda and which is their big- 
gest justification for a Jim Crow town: 
“Everything that advances Mound Bayou 
also advances the status of the Negro people 
everywhere in America.” 


NEW MODERN HOMES like this Mound Ba- 
you bungalow are a bold contrast from the 
shacks in which most Dixie Negroes live. 
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ODAY at the a 


ge of 54, 
ring’s ancient 


Harry Wills, the $350,000 and bring him 
‘Black Panther,” is distin- more than $ 
guished from all but a very few ex-pugilists, Even 

Negro and white. guished. 
He is a former boxer who isn’t broke. brand of 
Far from it, The man whom heavyweight 

champ Jack Dempsey refused to fight is to- gent 10 pounds ov 

day a prosperous businessman enjoying tl best fighting weight when he retired 
life of a country squire in the big city. Out He is a model of wl 
of the million dollars he earned in more than fighter can do to keep his ring ear 

20 years in the ring, Wills today still has a security i 

big piece invested in two big Harlem apart- 
ment houses and two country estates. 
Harlem holdings are worth in 


25,000. 
as a busine 
Unlike 
Babbits 
estater Harry 


* ‘ 4 , 
of 240 pounds, on! 
e 


at an intelligent pi 


in later life and a welcome contrast 
from the _ poverty-stri« ken, pune h-drunk 
His stumblebums that haunt gyms for a handout 
cess of in the years after their heydey. 
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WATCHING COMING CHAMPS train, 


Wills is more than a spectator, gives valuable box- 


ing tips to youngsters. Wills was 37 when he challenged Jack Dempsey to a fight that never 


came off. Wills retired 11 years ago. 


SQUARED C 


ARRY WILLS is an oddity: 
man without an office. 
Modest to a fault, he has steadily 

to get behind a desk although his 
holdings more than merit an office. 

he efficiently manages his business f 
first floor apartment, collecting rents 
vising repairs and hearing tenant con 
first hand. Strangely enough, he’s 
lord whose tenants are fond of him. 

He lives in his biggest building 
“Sugar Hill” apartments at 76 St. N 
Place. Other holdings include a 2( 
building at 465 West 148th Street; ; 
sprawling farm in Dinwoodie Count 
ginia, where the estate of former 
Congressman Arthur W. Mitchell is 
cated; and a big county estate in 
ant Valley, Duchess County, New Y: 
miles from Harlem. Wills’ first realty y 
ture was in 1922 when he purchased a p 
vate dwelling in Harlem’s widely | 
“Strivers Row” section at 245 West 139 
Street. The house was later sold to its pres. 
ent occupant, Dr. H. Binga Dismond. 

When he is in the city and not enjoyj 
the facilities of his country places, Wills 
can be usually found on or around the corner 
of 152nd Street and St. Nicholas Place, , 
stone’s throw from the Polo Grounds, retell. 
ing stories of his experiences while in th 
ring. Youngsters, from seven years up 
listen in awed silence to “Mister Wills” tow- 
ering at over six feet two. Today’s Harn 
Wills has worked out a formula for success 
that would be good in any line of endeavor 

“Chappie,” he’ll say philosophically, 
you gotta hit the guy, hit him while you'r 
in the ring with him. When. you’re out of 
the ring, shake hands with him and deal 
with him man to man.” 

Although he was denied the chance t 
fight for the world heavyweight champion- 
ship—a fight many experts concede he could 
have won—Wills’ experiences in the squared 
circle between 1911 when he engaged in his 
first fight, (he knocked out Nat Dewey a 


a re: 


New Orleans in the ninth round) until 193! 
when in the twilight of a glorious career 
he knocked out Battling Blue of Chicago in 


the fourth round of a fight at Atlanta, 
Georgia, are a bright and colorful contribu- 
tion to the annals of fistiana. 

Critics rank Harry Wills among the al: 
time greats of the ring. No discussi 
involving topflight heavyweights is complet 
unless his name is mentioned. Yet, Wills has 
never been troubled with a swelled he 
Even when his name was in every news- 
paper’s sporting section during the contro- 
versy over Dempsey’s refusal to meet him 
for the title, Wills remained close-mouthed, 
reticent to talk, preferring to let his fists 
speak for him when the chance came, But i! 
never came. 

Harry Wills’ record is unique, He wor 
476 out of 480 bouts, losing on knockouts 
to Sam Langford twice, once to Luis Firp 
and Paolino Uzcudun. 

Wills never met world champion Jack 
Johnson. But he did fight a noted con- 
temporary of Johnson’s, the troublesome, 
rough, tough and cagey Sam Langford. Wil 
and Old Sam tied up for a total of twenty- 
two matches and the series are down i! 
history as some of the brightest pages 0! 
ringdom. Wills lost twice to the Boston [ar 
Baby, the knockout blows coming in the 
fourteenth and in the nineteenth rounds 


Wills scored two knockouts of his redo. b* J 


able opponent, once in the fifth and once it 
the sixth round. 

Wills lists as his biggest fights the engage 
ment with Firpo, the “Wild Bull of «he 
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SUGAR HILL 


s”’ in September, 1924, at Boyle’s 
Acres over in New Jersey, and the 
Grounds contest with Charley 
_ He was knocked out by Firpo in 
rounds, but defeated Weinert on a 
out in the third. 
le Harry Wills was a contemporary 
it never fought Jack Johnson when 
Arthur” was the kingpin of the 
s, today the two are very good friends 
ften are seen together at benefits and 
rings of old-time sports enthusiasts. 
identally, a very good friend of Wills 
ick Dempsey, the man who refused to 
t him when the chips were down. Wills 
his wife have dined frequently at Jack 
ipsey’s famous Broadway cafe on invita- 
. of the former champion and the two ex- 
ting idols are as chummy as can be. 

Today Wills does not hold any rancor 

ainst the ‘‘Manassa Mauler” for refusing 

fight him as a title rene and losing 

Gene Tunney instead. “I was disappointed 

stead of sore,” he says 

As the story goes, Mayor Jimmy Walker 

uuld not allow a mixed bout in New York 

ity and contracts for the Wills-Dempsey 

ut were signed in Flint, Michigan, for the 

ght to be held in Philadelphia. Wills was 

iaranteed $350,000, got $50,000 in cash 
and a $100,000 note which was never re- 
leemed when Dempsey welched. 

Dempsey’s attempt to defend his title in 
New York against Tunney was blocked by 
Boxing Commissioner James A. Farley, who 
staked his political career and insisted that 
Dempsey meet Harry Wills in New York or 
not fight in Gotham at all. With the active 


Polo 


support of his successor as chairman of the - 


New York State Athletic Commission, the 
late Gen. John J. Phelan, Farley was able 
to beat down his foes on the commission and 
to force Tex Rickard to take the bout to 
Philadelphia where Dempsey lost the title 
in a ten-round decision. 

The Wills-Dempsey ring feud hit the head- 
lines again back in 1940 when Dempsey 
was essaying a comeback through the good 
offices of his manager, Max Waxman. Demp- 
sey had knocked out a few setups and had 
refereed several fights when a Harlem pro- 
moter got the idea of staging an all-star 
card at the Polo Grounds and tried to get 
Dempsey and Wills to spar in an exhibition. 
Wills went into serious training for a meet- 
ing that never came off. Although he real- 
ized that both he and Dempsey were way 
past the days of their fighting prime, Wills 
was convinced and still is for that matter, 
that he can knock out the former champion. 

He is a great admirer of Joe Louis and 
pays tribute to him for the credit he has 
brought the Negro people by his sportsman- 
ship and clean living. 

“Yes, Chappie,” Wills declares, “Joe Louis 
and I are very good friends. I visit his 
training camps and attend all his fights, I 
think the boy is one of the greatest of cham- 
pions and a very good man. 

“As to his fighting Dempsey when Jack 
was at his peak, well, I think it would have 
been a toss-up. And you can’t jump on me 
for saying that because every man has a 
right to his own opinion. There are a lot of 
good boys coming along now, fellows who 
with good handling should go very far. Ray 
Robinson is a fine welterweight. So was 
Henry Armstrong and John Henry Lewis as 
a light heavyw eight champion, was a smart 
boxer. Such fellows as Willie Joyce, Bob 
Montgomery, Beau Jack, Billy Fox, Archie 


Moore—well they’re the lads who’ll have to 
carry on.” 


[Continued on Next Page) 
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HIS APARTMENT BUILDING business is handled from his home 


intendent (below) finds him a good boss, His daughter 
building. Trophies and scrapbooks are 


and her 
kept on his farm by Wills. 


by Wills. Building super- 


husband 


live 


in 


Wills }} 
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WATCHING COMING CHAMPS train, Wills is more than a spectator, gives valuable box- 
ing tips to youngsters. Wills was 37 when he challenged Jack Dempsey to a fight that never 
came off. Wills retired 11 years ago. 


SQUARED CIR ‘Li 


HAR 2Y WILLS is an oddity: a re: 

man without an office. 

Modest to a fault, he has steadily 
to get behind a desk although his 
holdings more than merit an office. 
he efficiently manages his business { 
first floor apartment, collecting rents 
vising repairs and hearing tenant con 
first hand. Strangely enough, he’s 
lord whose tenants are fond of him. 

He lives in his biggest building 
“Sugar Hill” apartments at 76 St. N 
Place. Other holdings include a 20 
building at 465 West 148th Street; ; 
sprawling farm in Dinwoodie Count 
ginia, where the estate of former 
Congressman Arthur W. Mitchell is 
cated: and a big county estate in 
ant Valley, Duchess County, New Y« 
miles from Harlem. Wills’ first realt 
ture was in 1922 when he purchased a 
vate dwelling in Harlem’s widely knoy 
“Strivers Row” section at 245 West 139th 
Street. The house was later sold to its pres. 
ent occupant, Dr. H. Binga Dismond 

When he is in the city and not enjoying 
the facilities of his country places, Wills 
can be usually found on or around the corner 
of 152nd Street and St. Nicholas Place, q 
stone’s throw from the Polo Grounds, retell. 
ing stories of his experiences while in th 
ring. Youngsters, from seven years up, 
listen in awed silence to “Mister Wills” tow- 
ering at over six feet two. Today’s Harr 
Wills has worked out a formula for success 
that would be good in any line of endeavor, 

“Chappie,” he’ll say philosophically, “if 
you gotta hit the guy, hit him while you'r 
in the ring with him. When you're out of 
the ring, shake hands with him and deal 
with him man to man.” 

Although he was denied the chance to 
fight for the world heavyweight champion- 
ship—a fight many experts concede he could 
have won—Wills’ experiences in the squared 
circle between 1911 when he engaged in his 
first fight, (he knocked out Nat Dewey at 
New Orleans in the ninth round) until 1934 
when in the twilight of a glorious career, 
he knocked out Battling Blue of Chicago in 
the fourth round of a fight at Atlanta, 
Georgia, are a bright and colorful contribu- 
tion to the annals of fistiana. 

Critics rank Harry Wills among the all- 
time greats of the ring. No discussion 
involving topflight heavyweights is complet: 
unless his name is mentioned. Yet, Wills has 
never been troubled with a swelled head 
Even when his name was in every news- 
paper’s sporting section during the contro- 
versy over Dempsey’s refusal to meet him 
for the title, Wills remained close-mouthed, 
reticent to talk, preferring to let his (ists 
speak for him when the chance came. But i 
never came. 

Harry Wills’ record is unique. He wot! 
476 out of 480 bouts, losing on knockouts 
to Sam Langford twice, once to Luis Firp’ 
and Paolino Uzcudun. 

Wills never met world champion Jack 
Johnson. But he did fight a noted con- 
temporary of Johnson’s, the troublesome, 
rough, tough and cagey Sam Langford. \ ills 
and Old Sam tied up for a total of twety- 
two matches and the series are down i! 
history as some of the brightest pages 0! 
ringdom. Wills lost twice to the Boston “ar 
Baby, the knockout blows coming in 
fourteenth and in, the nineteenth rou 
Wills scored two knockouts of his redo 
able opponent, once in the fifth and one: 
the sixth round. 

Wills lists as his biggest fights the enga* 
ment with Firpo, the “Wild Bull of 
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5’ in September, 1924, at Boyle’s 
Acres over in New Jersey, and the 
Polo Grounds contest with Charley 
t. He was knocked out by Firpo in 
ounds, but defeated Weinert on a 
ut in the third. 
le Harry Wills was a contemporary 
it never fought Jack Johnson when 
Arthur” was the kingpin of the 
es, today the two are very good friends 
ften are seen together at benefits and 
rings of old-time sports enthusiasts. 
identally, a very good friend of Wills 
ick Dempsey, the man who refused to 
him when the chips were down. Wills 
his wife have dined frequently at Jack 
npsey’s famous Broadway cafe on invita- 
of the former champion and the two ex- 
ting idols are as chummy as can be. 

Today Wills does not hold any rancor 

ainst the “Manassa Mauler’”’ for refusing 

fight him as a title challenger and losing 

Gene Tunney instead. “I was disappointed 

stead of sore,” he says. 

As the story goes, Mayor Jimmy Walker 

ould not allow a mixed bout in New York 

City and contracts for the Wills-Dempsey 
out were signed in Flint, Michigan, for the 

ght to be held in Philadelphia. Wills was 
guaranteed $350,000, got $50,000 in cash 
and a $100,000 note which was never re- 
deemed when Dempsey welched. 

Dempsey’s attempt to defend his title in 
New York against Tunney was blocked by 
Boxing Commissioner James A. Farley, who 
staked his political career and insisted that 
Dempsey meet Harry Wills in New York or 
not fight in Gotham at all. With the active 
support of his successor as chairman of the 
New York State Athletic Commission, the 
late Gen. John J. Phelan, Farley was able 
to beat down his foes on the commission and 
to foree Tex Rickard to take the bout to 
Philadelphia where Dempsey lost the title 
in a ten-round decision, 

The Wills-Dempsey ring feud hit the head- 
lines again back in 1940 when Dempsey 
was essaying a comeback through the good 
offices of his manager, Max Waxman. Demp- 
sey had knocked out a few setups and had 
refereed several fights when a Harlem pro- 
moter got the idea of staging an all-star 
card at the Polo Grounds and tried to get 
Dempsey and Wills to spar in an exhibition. 
Wills went into serious training for a meet- 
ing that never came off. Although he real- 
ized that both he and Dempsey were way 
past the days of their fighting prime, Wills 
was convinced and still is for that matter, 
that he can knock out the former champion. 

He is a great admirer of Joe Louis and 
pays tribute to him for the credit he has 
brought the Negro people by his sportsman- 
ship and clean living. 

“Yes, Chappie,” Wills declares, “Joe Louis 
and I are very good friends. I visit his 
training camps and attend all his fights, I 
think the boy is one of the greatest of cham- 
pions and a very good man. 

‘“As to his fighting Dempsey when Jack 
was at his peak, well, I think it would have 
been a toss-up. And you can’t jump on me 
for saying that because every man has a 
right to his own opinion. There are a lot of 
good boys coming along now, fellows who 
with good handling should go very far. Ray 
Robinson is a fine welterweight. So was 
Henry Armstrong and John Henry Lewis as 
a light heavyweight champion, was a smart 
boxer. Such fellows as Willie Joyce, Bob 
Montgomery, Beau Jack, Billy Fox, Archie 


Moore—well they’re the lads who'll have to 
carry on.” 
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HIS APARTMENT BUILDING business is handled from his home by Wills. Building; super- 
intendent (below) finds him a good boss, His daughter and her husband live in Wills }; 
building. Trophies and scrapbooks are kept on his farm by Wills. 
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| AT HOME Wills and his wife, 
or playing cards. 
(below) 
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age of 17 after a race horse 


Sarah, spend much time listening to radio, using player piano 
They both like to walk, take long hikes along Harlem River Speedway 


ills became a vegetarian at the accident. 








HE OBSERVE 
ANNUAL FAS 


HARR RY WILLS’ home life is unique 
prize-ring which is noted for quick 
riages and quicker divorces while the fix 

is in the all too uncertain limelight. 
a brief courtship, Wills married the f; 
Sarah Perkins, a Dinwoodie County, 
ginia lass on March 29, 1916. 

During the entire thirty years, Mrs. 
declared, her husband has ate bee 
volved in any scandal, never shown 
inclination to wander from the family h: 
and has been a model, dutiful husband y 
she deeply loves. 

An ardent fight fan, Mrs. Wills has 
nearly all of the Wills bouts and can } 
details in any of them from memory 
is as reliable as newspaper accounts writt 
at the scene. She vividly recalls that 
the Weinert bout in 1925 she and her hus- 
band sailed for Europe before collecting 
Wills’ end of the purse. 

“T was so worried about the money,” she 
laughed, “that it was a long time before | 
could settle down to enjoy the trip on which 
we visited Paris, Poland, Berlin and Karls- 
bad. Harry put on exhibition matches in 
Berlin and in Karlsbad and was_ nearly 
mobbed by the people who had heard so 
much about him but who had never, until 
then, seen him in action.’ 

She said she missed the Paolino Uzcudun 
contest because she felt that Harry would 
lose it, he having broken his hand in train- 
ing the Tuesday before the bout in October 
12, 1927 at Ebbets Field. This fight was the 
beginning of the end of Wills’ tenure of 
the top spot in ringdom, Wills was knocked 
out in the fourth round. 

For his size, Wills is not a big eater, 
drinks plenty of milk and is a vegetarian. 
He indulges in no alcoholic beverages, but 
smokes cigarettes and eats plenty of sweets, 

This year was the first time since he 
began and quit fighting that he did not ob- 
serve his annual fast from February 1 to 
the end of the month. During these fasts in 
which he eats no food but drinks only orange 
juice and water, Wills says he has been able 
to preserve his remarkable condition. Noted 
scientists have written about the uncommon 
practice and close-hand observers have re- 
ported that Wills actually fasts and eats 
nothing. During the period he loses weight 
and “burns all the impurities” out of his 
system. There have been no visible ill effects 
from this custom and actually Wills says 
he has benefited immeasurably from the 
practice. 


CADILLAC owned by Wills is a Harlem 
iece. He and his wife get out for long 
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BIGGEST SYMPHONY HALLS in cities from coast to coast are regularly filled by jazz concerts now on the crest Of a rising succes 
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Typical troupe of name players draws capacity audiences with many thousands turned away although ticket prices range up to $4.20. Here 


is Chicago’s dazzling Civic Opera House built by Samuel Insull packed for ‘ 


JAZZ CONCERTS 


Ex-speakeasy music wins firm 
beachhead in symphony halls 


AZZ, which was born in the brawling bar- 

rel houses and lively street parades of old 
New Orleans, passed its adolescence on Mis- 
sissippi river boats and in the post-World 
War I night clubs of Chicago, and finally 
groped its way to lusty manhood via the 
speakeasy and the elegant glass-clinking at- 
mosphere of cafe society, has now secured a 
firm beachhead on the American concert 
stage. 

Invading the sacred precincts of top sym- 
phony halls and opera houses across the 
nation, plaintive, wailing blues and bounc- 
ing, hot rhythms are sounding forth on hal- 
lowed stages, where once only Toscanini and 
Caruso dared to tread. 


‘Jazz At The Philharmonic” by 3,649 fans who paid $9,819 gross. 
; ’ I ; 


concerts have hit the jackpot, 
well-established institution 
commercial growth has amazed both enter- 
tainment moguls and the enthusiastic audi- 
ences they entertain, In Variety jargon, 
“Jazz Biz Is Whiz.” 

Sudden mushroom growth of jazz concerts 
has zoomed youthful, jittery Norman Granz 
of Los Angeles to the top as No. 1 jazz im- 
presario. His “Jazz At The Philharmonic” 
concerts have attracted highest grosses, won 
best critical acclaim. Granz is firm in his be- 
lief that the “concertized jam session” is 
here to stay and quotes box office totals of up 
to $12,000 in a single night to bolster his 
claim. 


Jazz 
now a 


are 


whose 
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CROWD in colonnaded foyer of Chicago Civic Opera House between “sets” of a jazz concert is a typical capacity turn-out when a touring 
troupe comes to town. Racial ratio of average concert audience is about 50-50, although Norman Granz’s original concert series in Los An- 
geles attracted more Negroes than whites. Granz believes, “Jazz, apart from its rhythm and exciting improvisational qualities, is the one 


kind of a thing which, more than anything else, brings people together as spectators 


TURNED AWAY at Civic Opera House con- 
cert were more than 500 disappointed fans. 
Finding halls large enough to accommodate 
thousands clamoring for tickets is a big 
problem for jazz promoters. One 
reviewer called the jazz concert 


concert 
d lowers 
“th > riveder sat’? fon) 1 ti} , “onignue ¢ ‘ 
the + yiveden Set, Ttounad them “unique as a 


concert audience.” 
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SITTING IN AISLES is not unusual at con- 
certs, Audiences are predominantly young, 
highly part in their tastes and most in- 
formal i concert deportment. ~They 
stomp, cheer, whistle and clap their appre- 
ciation, often cut into solos with comments. 
“Customers squealed like Sinatra fans at 
their favorite performers,” reported critic. 


and participants with a complete disregard for race.” 


AUTOGRAPHS for anxious admirers ar 
part of the jazz concert proceedings. He 
tenor sax virtuost Lester Young har 4 
work with a pen outside the Civic QO) era 
House. Young, a former GI, is probably 
greatest single drawing card among 
soloists, a hero to teen-age swing fans 
swoon at his exotic tone and melodic id 





ARRIVING BACKSTAGE short time before curtain time, musicians 
indulge in pre-concert bull session and relax in dressing room be- 
fore going on. Featured in “Jazz At The Philharmonic” are three 
outstanding ex-Gls (left to right) Buck Clayton, Lester Young and 
Kenneth Kersey. 


OST STARTLING success in the jazz concert 
business has been achieved by Norman Granz, 
who directed the Academy Award-winning short, 


Jammin’ the Blues. 


CONCERTS 


jazz lovers, 


FOR COIN 


mercial.” 


MINUS DRUMS when he arrived in Chicago for concert, Shadow 
Wilson picked up a dusty, disused set from Opera House officials. 
Chicago Tribune critic commented next day: “Shadow Wilson han- 
dled a pickup set of drums with righteous ease.” 


The tallish Los Angeles promoter, like most 
has passionate feelings about music, 
but refuses to allow these emotions to confuse the 
commercial realities of jazz. He is impatient of 
purists who try, usually unsuccessfully, to make 
jazz pay by presenting it for the sake of jazz 
alone. To make money, he is convinced, it must 
be presented for the sake of money. 


“T don’t get loused up on the esthetics of jazz,’ 
he says. “You can’t sell jazz as an art form now 
Personally, I do a concert for two reasons: for 


a ‘race kick’ (given in the interest of a Negro 
cause) or to make money, Frankly, it’s usually 


the latter. Most of my concerts are purely com- Moe 


UNION CARDS of musicians are checked by William Dover (stand- 
ing), walking delegate of the AFL Musicians Union local in Chi- 
cago, who also grabs the chance to chat with a former Chicagoan, 
Meade Lux Lewis, roly-poly, boogie-woogie piano stylist. Norman 
Granz unit was offered $18,000 to play in South but refused. 


Granz’s “Jazz at the Philharmonic” presenta- 
tions are currently packing them into the na- 
tion’s symphony halls and drawing fabulous pro- 
fits. 

Granz is unique in the concert field for he be- 
lieves that jazz has a part to play in the fight 
against racial prejudice and continually makes 
his troupe of top-flight musicians available to pro- 
gressive causes, 

Thus, following a recent concert in Chicago, 
Granz took his group to Tilden Technical High 
School, at one time the scene of racial friction, 
put on a free concert for the student body under 
the auspices of the mayor’s commission on hu- 
man relations, and in a short talk stressed the 
necessity for brotherhood and teamwork, “Jazz 
at the Philharmonic” however, is booked by the 
Gale Agency, not especially noted for its 
idealism. 


GETTING SET backstage for the curtain, bulbous Meade Lux Lewis 
placed a telephone book on an ordinary chair in lieu of orthodox 
stool. Stage hands and musicians cluster at rear just before start of 
concert. Chicago concert was so successful that it was repeated. 
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READY FOR CURTAIN, two top names in “Jazz At The Philhar- 
World-famed tenor saxophonist Coleman 
Hawkins (left) “jives” perspiring Meade Lux Lewis, who played 
four boogie-woogie solos at concert, including his own well-known 


monic” joke backstage. 


Honky Tonk Train Blue 8. 


CONCERT MASTER NORMAN GRANZ surveys stage from behind 
drums just before the curtain call. Granz is 27 and a canny business. 
man. He has given jazz concerts in aid of fair employment practice 
legislation, the anti-lynching bill and organizations fighting for the 
rights of minorities and against intolerance. 


JAZZ CONCERTS BORN IN EUROPE, EMERGED OUT OF JAM SESSIONS 


RIUMPH of jazz concerts climaxes an un- 

even, not-too-agyressive, 50-year battle by 
jazz for true recognition, Its debunkers have 
insisted for decades that jazz is paltry stuff 
with little artistic future. Jazz, it was claim- 
ed, was essentially music to be danced to, 
music with little intellectual appeal. 

Friends of jazz have been far more active 
in its defense than have its players. Bitterly 
resentful of the calumnies uttered against 
the music they love, jazz enthusiasts have 
for years maintained that given a chance 
jazz could move millions as art alone, that 
it could stand on its own musical feet in a 
symphony hall as surely as it could charge 
the atmosphere of a honky-tonk, 

The fervid characters who people the 
jazz appreciation movement have always be- 
lieved that jazz is not only the most listen- 
able form of music America has produced; 
they have worked zealously to detach it from 
its dance basis (a result, they claim, of the 
commercial exigencies of the music) and to 
induce more and more people to consider it 
as music to be heard and analyzed. 

Inside the jazz movement, the concert has 
long occupied an almost sacred place. In 
pre-war Europe, where jazz lovers organ- 
ized before Americans began to regard se- 
riously the vigorous folk art flourishing 
under their noses, jazz was presented in 
concert form by hot clubs and rhythm so- 
cieties. Louis Armstrong had to go to France 
to discover that his trumpet playing could 
hold spellbound concert audiences in Paris, 
Brussels and Nice. Jazz giants Coleman 
Hawkins and Benny Carter were also con- 
certized in Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent. 

Concerts had become so much a part of 
the European jazz movement that the Nazis 
were never able to fully suppress them 
throughout the period of occupation, Jazz 
concerts were regularly held in many parts 
of France and Belgium, often clandestinely. 
In Paris, hot jazz, though somewhat restvict- 
ed by Gestapo agents intent on banning 
American tunes and what the Nazis termed 
“Negro-Jewish” music, had its concerts in 
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classical halls like the famed Salle Pleyel and 
the Ecole Normale de Musique. Usually, 
these affairs were jammed to the doors with 
ebullient fans of Le Jazz Hot. 

As in Europe jazz concerts in the U. S. 
have generally followed a pattern of evolv- 
ing from private jam sessions to public ones 
with a strong commercial flavor. 

Since Buddy Bolden’s day, jazzmen have 
engaged in off-duty playing strictly for 
“kicks.” This kind of performance is called 
“jamming,” is unrehearsed and unscored; 
it is, in fact, the acme of pure, unfettered 
jazz creation. 

Time was when attendance at such jam 
sessions was generally restricted to the play- 
ers themselves. Audiences were never solicit- 
ed, usually consisted of friends of the musi- 
cians, casual bystanders and the small cot- 
erie of the non-playing faithful who knew 
what it was all about. For years these ses- 
sions produced some of the most inspired 
playing in jazz history, but it was music 
that went unappreciated by the public be- 
cause it was performed so far off the beaten 
track. 

The private jam sessions were important 
in that they afforded opportunities to men 
from diverse orchestras to mingle their tal- 
ents and exchange influences. In the relaxed 
atmosphere of the jam session men forgot 
the frustration that came from wearying 
work in commercial bands and expressed 
themselves with freedom. Negro and white 
jazzmen passed through the Jim Crow parti- 
tion separating their areas of work and 
played together. 

These sessions frequently brought to- 
gether some of the most famous names in 
jazz. 

Jam sessions came out into the open along 
about 1935, largely as a result of the efforts 
of groups of jazz followers in Chicago and 
New York who felt that the music should 
reach a wider audience, Later on these ses- 
sions became commercialized but nonetheless 
produced jazz that was often exciting. 

Just prior to the war, Sunday afternoon 
sessions were regularly staved in night clubs 


like the Village Vanguard, Nick’s and Jim- 
my Ryan’s in New York, and the Three 
Deuces in Chicago’s Loop district. For $1 
or $1.50 a fan could hear three to four hours 
of sustained swing by the top men in the 
business, 

The war, with its swollen pay envelopes 
and abnormal desire for release from emo- 
tional tensions, caused a boom in the night 
club and entertainment fields with a result- 
ant soaring of hot jazz stocks, Jazz zealots, 
both the idealists and the commercial opera- 
tors, seized on this new interest in the 
music to bring it to the public in a form that 
had previously been the monopoly of more 
classical forms of art: concert presenta- 
tions, 

As early as 1936, however, formal pro- 
grams of jazz had been presented in Chi- 
cago and New York by promoters who were 
more interested in educating people to the 
qualities of jazz than in financial success. 

The Chicago Rhythm Club took the lead 
in the Midwest in presenting jazz concerts. 
In 1936 it sponsored a series of Sunday con- 
cert sessions at the Congress Hotel which 
included programs by the Duke Ellington 
and Benny Goodman orchestras. For one of 
these concerts the Rhythm Club imported 
from New York little-known pianist Teddy 
Wilson, who created a sensation playing 
with Benny Goodman and his drummer Gene 
Krupa. Following this concert these three 
gifted musicians were formed by Goodman 
into a trio that gained national fame, finally 
broke up when each of the instrumentalists 
went their separate ways with their own 
bands. 

Though the swing fever was spreading all 
over the country in the years 1936-38, |az 
concerts were given at rare intervals, usually 
by organized cultists. One of the most im- 
portant of these was held in 1937 at Car- 
negie Hall when a glittering round-up of big 
names in jazz and Negro folk music ‘as 
presented by John Hammond under the ti‘le, 
From Spirituals to Swing. Given as a bene 
fit for the left-wing magazine, New Masses, 
the concert drew a capacity house, as did 4 
reneat nerformance some weeks later. 





~ JP HATS, TAILS 
) ZO0T SUITS 


JRE V-E Day wrote finis to the war in 
rope jazz had invaded the concert halls 
e nation in a big way and had pro- 
lly disturbed the decorum of the sym- 
ec stage and opera house. 

om New York to Los Angeles the virile 
is of Roy Eldridge’s trumpet and Sid- 
Catlett’s drums had their vigorous mo- 
ts on stages formerly considered the 

‘ed preserves of Verdi and Beethoven. 

‘he sharp transformation in the compo- 

m of the audiences reflected the transi- 
to the new music. Top hats and tails 

e way to zoot suits and extreme pork- 

hats. 

Esquire Magazine’s first jazz concerts at 

e Metropolitan Opera House in New York 

racted seething crowds of bright-eyed de- 

tees whose keynote was informality and 
re of it. They draped themselves around 

e famous Horseshoe Circle with utter dis- 
egard for its stuffed-shirt tradition. They 

eered their favorite soloists wildly and 
led for more with an insistent stridency 
that put opera enthusiasts to shame. 

Duke Ellington’s orchestra played con- 
erts at Carnegie Hall that were sell-out 
successes and at which the Duke introduced 
tone poems and other longer works, The 
eception given these initial Ellington con- 
erts stimulated bookings throughout the 
country. 

Today the Ellington band can look back 
upon a long list of concert triumphs. Elling- 
ton’s current concert successes are sweet 
music to the ears of his faithful, rabid de- 
fenders who for years have claimed that the 
band’s rightful place was on the concert 
stage and that the Duke himself belonged 
on a podium. 


MOST OF THE TIME at jazz concerts is de- 
voted to solos by instrumentalists. Alert to 


what makes a good solo, audiences listen 
closely for the musicianship. Meade Lux 
Lewis (below) and Coleman Hawkins 
(right), are favorites of fans. 
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JAM NUMBER consisted of a 


1 CLIMACTIC 
brilliant improvisations on 


a series ol 


i Sweet Georgia Brown. Opening soloist Cole- 


man Hawkins played facilely with eyes 
tightly closed while Shadow Wilson in back- 
ground supplied drum support. 
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4 ROUNDING OUT his last chorus, Clayton 

finds tenor stylist Lester Young coming 
from rear blowing with terrific force and 
obvious enjoyment. Unassuming but a color- 
ful personality, he captured the audience 
completely, was the evening’s outstanding 
performer. He was in the film Jammin’ The 
Blues, once played with Count Basie. 


HIS SOLO FINISHED, Hawkins retires to 

* left of stage while Buck Clayton takes 

up the melody on his trumpet. Clayton com- 

mences his solo while advancing to front of 

stage. Lester Young waits in background 
for his turn. 


5 PLAYING STANCE of Young—tilted head 


and slanted horn held away from his 
body—is unique among tenor players. He 
uses a bewildering, unorthodox technique 
and his playing is full of what jazzmen re- 
fer to as “soul.” He is the one great tenor 
saxophonist who was never influenced by 
Coleman Hawkins. 


PROMOTERS VIE FOR TOP STARS AS CON 


go LUCRATIVE has the jazz 

ness become that musicians, promoters, 
magazines and concert hall managers all 
over the country have caught the fever and 
rushed forward to present programs of “‘the 
real jazz.’’ Free lance jazz artists are grab- 
bed up by booking agents anxious to beat 
out competition, 

Among the magazines, Down Beat, 
quire, View and Poetry Magazine have 
their publishi reputations behind 
certs and done rather well at it. 

Of the big bands other than maestro EI- 
lington, Lionel Hampton and Woody Her- 
man have been most successful. Classical 
composers have been utilized; Woody Her- 
man’s orchestra now includes in its concert 
repertoire Ebony Concerto, a work written 
especially for the band by composer Igor 


concert busi- 


Es- 
put 
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Stravinsky. 
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Outstanding white pioneer of the jazz con- 
cert idea has been ardent, aiminaties Eddie 
Condon whose unerring, on-the-beat rhyth- 
mie guitar playing is known throughout the 
hot music world. The Condon concerts at 
Town Hall in New York have drawn thou- 
sands, received good critical notices and 
been noted for their spontaneity and well- 
channelized enthusiasm, Condon, one of the 
original style-creating Chicagoans who made 
jazz history during the 1928-31 period, uses 
men who are musically sympathetic like 
trumpeter Wild 1 Davison, clarinetist Pee 
Wee Russell and drummer Dave Tough. 

On the road the Condon gang has been 
more successful than in New York where the 
box-office take has see-sawed inconsistently. 
The Condon concert at Philadelphia’s Acad- 
emy of Music in 1945 is credited with ini- 
tiating a wave of jazz concerts in that city 


3 INSPIRED, Clayton plays a second : 

" scheduled chorus. His tone is large and 
full-bodied and he likes to play in the lower 
register. Said one critic: “He is a gr 
trumpeter and provided a strong lead for { 
few ensemble moments.” 


FINALE of the 12-minute jam 
was a frenzied, all-in ensemble passage 
in which the three chief soloists merged 
their instruments. Audience liked it so much 
that they called musicians back for several 
encores, Granz is thinking of taking his 
“Jazz At The Philharmonic” unit to the So- 
viet Union, where jazz is popular. 


ERT FEVER SPREADS 


which shows no signs of abating. 

“Jazz At The Philharmonic” grew out of 
a series of Sunday jam sessions presente? 
by Norman Granz in several Hollywood 
clubs six years ago. Though they were es 
sentially commercial ventures, Granz foug 
for his ideas by insisting in each club th2* 
there be no color discrimination nor a 
Crow seating plans. Result was that a nuin 
ber of clubs ceased excluding Negroes, Jazz 
had struck a blow in the battle against bi 
gotry. 

In 1944 Granz put on his first major co 
cert—as a benefit for 21 Mexican yout!» 
convicted following the Los Angeles zoo 
suit riots in 1943. Held in the local Ph 
harmonic Auditorium, it was a complet? 
sell-out. There followed a series of 18 co! 
certs at the Philharmonic, featuring the fi 
est jazz talent, all played to capacity house 
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HALL OF FAME BUST of Booker T. Washington by Richmond Barthe marks the famous educator as one of the greats of America. President 


Truman hailed unveiling as “ 


MONUMENT 10 
TWO GREATS 


HEN the bronze bust of Booker T, Wash- 

ington was enshrined among the nation’s 
immortals in the Hall Of Fame, it marked 
the entrance of two Negroes, rather than 
one, into the world-renowned colonnade of 
76 great Americans. 

Other Negro honored was one of the fore- 
most sculptors in the land, 45-year-old, Mis- 
sissippi-born Richmond Barthe. He is the 
first Negro commissioned to do a bust for 
the Hall Of Fame and his impressive port- 
rait in bronze of the noted educator will be 


an inspiration to every American who forges ahead despite obstacles his birth or origin may place in his way.”’ 


as much a monument to his own artistry as 
to the greatness of the sage of Tuskegee. 
Trained as a painter, Barthe changed to 
sculpture after four years with brush and 
palette and today is probably the most suc- 
cessful living Negro artist in America. His 
designation to do the Booker T. bust crown- 
ed a long career of brilliant achievement in 
art that has been marked by a host of hon- 
ors, numerous fellowships and awards. His 
first response to the commission was: “I 
never expected to land in the Hall Of Fame.” 


{Continued on Next Page) 
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‘ RESEARCH into Booker T. Washington’s career was Barthe’s 


first step in fashioning his bust. He read articles and books 
about his life. Study of photographs of Booker T. at various stages 
in his life was next. Blueprints and dimension requirements were 
drawn up of the new work and Barthe was ready to begin actual 
work with clay. The bust was a composite of a number of Booker T. 
pictures and finally wound up resembling middle age. 


| 
FOUNDATION of bust was an armature built by Barthe out of 
old pipe and lead wire to serve as a base. His third-floor studio 
on Eighth Avenue in New York’s Greenwich Village usually is 
cluttered with work. He sometimes has as many as eight to ten 
pieces under way at one time. 
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RECOGNITION IS WON 8y| 


EVERAL YEARS ago Richmond Barthe was touring a N« 

college and stopped to admire a bust of a poet. He and hi: 
lady escort speculated on who had done the jab, looked all ay 
to find’ the identity of the sculptor but there was no trace of ; 

The more Barthe looked at the bust, the more he liked it. 

When Barthe got home that evening, a terrible thought o 
to him and he immediately called his casters to find if th 
done a bust of the same poet two years previously. Yes, th 
cast several and the city college was one of the places to whi 
had been sent, 

As Barthe feared, he had openly patted himself on the bac! 
ing his own work. “Needless to say, I felt very foolish,” he rec 

But it was easy back in those days to lose track of what | 
done, During the first years after he began working with cl: 
created as many of 40 pieces a year, gave many away to instit 
or to promote worthy causes. 

His more than 300 busts and statues in bronze, marble, ston 
terra cotta can be found in all corners of the globe—Africa, Au 
Canada, Germany, Haiti, India, England. He is listed in 23 different 
volumes of Who’s Who, is represented in the permanent collections 
of the Whitney Museum and Metropolitan Museum and leading val- 
leries and salons throughout the nation. He is the only Negro in the 
National Sculpture Society. 

Born in Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, Barthe is of French, Spanish, 
Indian and African ancestry. A talented but penniless lad, he won 
the attention of a Jesuit priest, the Rev. Harry F. Kane, when he 
sent a painting of Christ to the yearly May Festival in the parish, 
The Catholic father became his sponsor and sent him to the Chicago 
Art Institute, giving him tuition and carfare for one year. After that 
he supported himself through the four-year course by working in a 


USING MODELING TOOL made from wvod and wire, Barthe c ‘s 

away at clay. He is fast and sure, uses no calipers Tr 
measurements but depends on his trained eyes. While studyi 
painting, he got a sound education in anatomy, too. He is self-taug 
as a sculptor. 








/B/ XTHE ALL OVER GLOBE 


int from 4:30 in the morning until school time and then after 
intil 9:30 at night. At that hour he began his homework. 
egan working as a painter in 1924, changed to sculpture four 
ater when he tried his hand at a bust of a friend with strong 
features. The warm reception given his work, exhibited dur- 
ro Art Week, convinced him that he should continue work- 
th clay. 
first commission was for a statue of Toussaint Louverture for 
ake County Children’s Home in Gary, Indiana. About that 
too, Barthe hit the jackpot (at least for a young, struggling 
) when a Chicago lawyer, Frank Breckenridge, agreed to 
e a one-man show for him. He worked a year to prepare for 
xhibit held at the Chicago Women’s Club, Fellowships followed 
soon Barthe was financially set. Barthe’s pace slowed dowr. and 
gan doing fewer but larger pieces. 
ggest project in his studio today is a six-foot figure of Christ 
the Church of St. Jude in Montgomery, Alabama. He has turned 
n an offer of $2,000 for the figure because he is creating it to be 
n freely. 
le has two favorite stories about the Christ figure. His grocer 
1t telling his five-year-old son about the statue until one day the 
il- ingster insisted on coming to the studio, tugging at his father’s 
¢ on and repeating: “Ask him, ask him.” When Barthe told the 
y to speak up, he said in a timid voice, “Please, may I see God?” 
h, On another occasion, Muriel Smith came to his studio to pose for a 


Nr half-size figure of Carmen Jones. She was cold and uninspired. 
1e Barthe pleaded with her, “Make with the Carmen, Muriel. Make 
h. with the Carmen,” 

0 “How can I, with Christ looking at me?” she replied. 

at Barthe covered the statue and Muriel gave out with her hussiest 
a look. 


4 SKILLFUL FINGERS of Barthe add small bits of clay to build up a 
* hollow above the eyes. Finger work finishes off the roughness. 
Barthe’s studio occupies an entire top floor of a building, includes 
t both working space and living quarters. He is his own housekeeper, 
secretary and interior decorator. 
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PLASTER CAST of the finished clay model is made to send to 

foundry for bronze casting. Barthe wears newspaper hat to 
keep plaster out of his hair as he works. Barthe wanted his bust of 
Booker T. to be vigorous and forward-looking to symbolize the Negro 
race, gave the eyes a searching quality in the final product. In mak- 
ing the bust, Barthe said he was much more interested in the “in- 
side of the man” than in a mere physical likeness. 


FINAL TOUCHES are made on plaster cast which is moulded in 

* pieces and then put together. Where mold is made it leaves a 

raised line and Barthe is using a tool to clean out joints. Barthe 

works by inspiration, rarely uses pencil sketches, When stymied for 
an idea he will go to a movie or park, return later and work. 


{Continued on Next Page) 37 
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COMPLETED PLASTER CAST is surveyed by Barthe with a critical eye as he looks for flaws and imperfections. Barthe never actually saw 
Booker T., recalls: “I was just a kid when he died and wasn’t even thinking of sculpture in those days.” While working, Barthe usually 
wears an old grey sweatshirt and blue jeans. Other portrait busts done by Barthe include John Gielgud, Maurice Evans, Katherine Cornell 
and Gypsy Rose Lee. 


t 


PACKED CAREFULLY by two workmen, the plaster cast is sent to UNVEILING the bust at elaborate ceremonies at the Hall of Fai ie 
Providence, R. I., where a foundry makes the final bronze casting. is Miss Gloria Davidson Washington, Booker T.’s granddaught r. 
Barthe received a fee of $2,000 for making the bust. Money was Watching are Portia Washington Pittman, Booker T.’s daught: °, 
raised by Tuskegee and Hampton Institutes. and Barthe. 
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IKE MANY other artists, Richmond Barthe 

believes there is no “Negro art” as such. 
He finds nothing racial] in painting or sculp- 
ture. 

He does not limit himself to Negro sub- 
jects. “For instance,” he explains, “I selected 
a young Negro for the marble head ‘Jimmie’ 
because of his peculiarly engaging smile. If 
he had been white and had had the same 
smile I would have chosen him just as read- 
ily.” 

But Barthe insists that the fact that he is 
a Negro helped, rather than hurt, his career. 
When he was an Art Institute student, he 
was the only Negro in his class and there- 
fore his work came under far more scrutiny 
than other students. He feels that “there 
were better students doing hetter work at 
the time who went unnoticed.” 

Barthe’s ambition is to return to painting 
some day when he has some free time. 

An exceedingly modest, soft-voiced man, he 
is wary of lavish praise, feels that a Negro 
artist who has received the kind of favorable 
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SYMBOL OF NEGRO ACHIEVEMENT, bust of Booker T. stands framed against New York sky in Hall of Fame colonnade. Below is a bronze 
tablet bearing a quotation from an address which Booker T. delivered before the Southern Industrial Convention in Huntsville, Ala., on 
Columbus Day, 1899: “The highest test of the civilization of a race is its willingness to extend a helping hand to the less fortunate.” 


BEING A NEGRO HELPED, RATHER THAN HURT, BARTHE CAREER 


publicity he has in the last few years must 
be careful of possible overconfidence. He be- 
lieves he has a tremendous responsibility to 
his art and to his race. 

His loft studio is a gathering place for 
many friends and he is invariably found 
playing his favorite records (Bach and Beet- 
hoven are played for inspiration while he 
works). He is a collector of music of all 
types from the jungle to the concert stage. 
As he works in his apartment, his two-year 
study as a dancer is evident in his graceful 
moves. 

His pet hobby is cooking. He is a master 
at making New Orleans gumbo sauced with 
herbs, duck Bombay, and chicken cooked 
with mushrooms and white wine. 

The studio is a jumble of art pieces, There 
are photos by Carl Van Vechten, Hale 
Woodruff paintings, a portrait of himself 
by Angele Watson. Then there is his own 
work. In one corner is the massive figure of 
Christ, then several small pieces, “African 
Head” and “Stevedore.” He also has his 
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bust of the famous British actor, John Giel- 
gud in the studio though another cast is 
prominently exhibited in the New Theater 
in London. 

Perhaps the Barthe work that drew most 
comment in addition to a Gold Medal of Hon- 
or award from the Audubon Artists was his 
imposing life-sized figure “Mary,” the Bless- 
ed Mother with child. He is believed to be 
the first artist to depict Mary during preg- 
nancy. 

He is to begin work soon on a life-size 
bronze figure for the James Weldon Johnson 
housing project to be erected on Fifth Ave- 
nue by the New York Housing Authority. 

It took Barthe three months to finish the 
300ker T. bust and as usual it is one of his 
favorites. But he adds, “I always think the 
thing I’m working on is the best I’ve ever 
done. I hope it will always be that way.” 

3arthe now is interested in a ex-GI pro- 
tege named John Rhoden, who did busts of 


Generals Harmon, Royce and other Army 
personalities, 
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TONE YEAR AFTER V-0 


HE DRAPED herself moodily over the shiny bar as the low, husky 

voice of Hildegarde from the juke box sang sentimentally, “I'll be 
seeing you in all the old familiar places.” She was one girl among 
many, for the men were few in the tavern. She sat sipping her beer 
and taking an occasional drag on a Kool cigarette (Luckies and 
Chesterfields were mighty scarce). Her eyes stared far off, looking 
at but not reading the poster warning, “Open Your Yap And Help 
The Jap.” She was day-dreaming about a boy on Tinian, another 
fellow at Metz and her favorite Joe at Karachi, wondering how long 
it wowld be before their ships—and hers too—would come in, She 
was the American girl, the girl the Gls left behind, the tan and the 
pale, “the long, the short and the tall.” 

And then it came, with laughs and shouts, with whistles and 
horns... . the real thing, the McCoy. It was peace, VJ-Day and the 
Joes and Huberts and Zekes were marching up gangplanks in Le- 
Havre and Manila and Oran and Southampton. 

August 14, 1946 marked a year since that jubilant day when 
Times, Trafalgar and Red Squares were packed with humanity 
hailing H-Hour for peace, when brotherhood again became more 
than a word, when all nations, races and colors were as one for a 
brief triumphant moment, when white sailors kissed Negro girls in 
packed downtown New York and got caught in the act by Pix photog 
Jacob Lotman (see opposite page). 

Democracy had the world on a platter and meant to make the 
most of it. 


Inventory On Race Relations 


How MUCH has democracy made of the world in the year since 

V-Day? 

Much has happened since V-Day—but not all on democracy’s side. 
The girl who sang /’ll Be Seeing You is now warbling “They say 
that falling in love is wonderful.” Gable’s back and Garson’s got 
him, But, even more important, the Klan’s back and the FBI has 
vet to get them, FEPC was dropped without even a synthetic sub- 
stitute, A Tennessee town called Columbia got in the history books. 

The year’s inventory for democracy seems to be overly in the 
debit column. And yet the assets are there—and peculiarly enough, 
in race relations, For Negro America has retained many of the four 
years of wartime gains which some consider more substantial than 
all the advances made from Emancipation to Pearl Harbor Day. 

This year since August 14, 1945, has been a healthy contrast to 
the year that followed November 11, 1918, when Congressman James 
I’, Byrnes, now Secretary of State, mounted the rostrum in Con- 
gress and pompously orated: “If the two races are to live together 
in this country, it may as well be understood that the war has in no 
way changed the attitude of the white man toward the social and 
political equality of the Negro. If, as a result of his experience in 
the war, he does not care to live in this land without political and 
social equality, then he can depart for any country he wishes.” 

Race riots broke out throughout the nation in the summer of 1919. 
The Department of Justice solemnly announced that Soviet Russia 
was to blame for the trouble while Byrnes asked Congress to invoke 
the Espionage Act in the South, which he claimed Negroes were at- 
tempting to make “another Russia.” 

Whatever new rights and privileges Negroes won in World War I 
were quickly shorn from them after the Armistice, and hate rode 
the countryside in the white sheets of Klansmen. 


1946 Versus 1919 


F WORLD WAR | did not change the attitude of the white man to- 
wards the Negro, World War II against the Aryan supremacy doc- 
trine of Hitler did. 

Never in all the history of this country—even during the terrible 
holocaust of the Civil War—was there as much interest, as much 
liscussion, and as much action on the racial question. 

In the four years of war, the number of Negroes in factories and 
on farms increased 63 per cent, although more than one million had 
left their homes to don the khaki and blue. 

At workbenches in war plants, at labor union dances, in federal 
housing projects, Negro and white worked, played and lived to- 
gether, and the hard-shelled prejudices of many whites crumbled. 
The inconsistency of a war against race hate abroad while race hate 
flourished in the U. S. was hammered home in a withering barrage 
of newspaper and magazine articles by leaders like Wendell Willkie, 
Pearl Buck, Eleanor Roosevelt. There were best-sellers like Strange 
Fruit and Black Boy to rouse the conscience of America. 

And over the land numerous interracial committees mushroomed 
into communities to spread their message of good will. 
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And in the Army and Navy, traditional barriers melted a 


perhaps even more dramatic fashion than in civilian life. Col a 
of more than a century’s standing were relaxed and whi Jim 
Crow remained, he was a much-hattered figure by V-Day. hite 
youths in uniforms of their country met Negroes on a persona. agi: 
for the first time, and association became a potent antidote to gre. 
gation. How it worked was indicated in a typical War Depar ‘ent 
survey in 24 mixed companies on the Western front. Wher first 
polled only a third of the white officers were favorable to th: ideg 
of Negroes in their outfits. But two months later 77 per cen: said 


they were more favorable to mixed units. 


Successes And Defeats 


N THE YEAR that has ensued since victory, rabid reactionaries 

have failed for the most part in their oft-expressed mission to 
‘put the Negro back in his place,” the same down-trodden, menial, 
humiliating place he occupied before the war. The Bilbos and Rank. 
ins have had some successes but their defeats have been many. 

They gloated when they were able to junk the Fair Employment 
Practices Committee but winced when the U. S. Supreme Court 
ruled against Jim Crow in interstate travel. They had their Wal- 
purgis night of violence at Columbia but were stunned by the impact 
of the C1O’s “Operation Dixie.” They were able to rejoice in Klan 
revivals atop Stone Mountain but were staggered by the thousands 
of Negroes marching to the polls in Dixie. 

Up to date on the racial front, the postwar year of 1946 has proved 
far different from 1919. 


Racism Down But Not Out 


ACISM, on the retreat during four years of war, is still on the 

downgrade—down but by no means out. 

Today the onus of discrimination strikes at Negro America not 
so much in open violence like the 83 lynchings in the year after 
World War I but in outright economic bias on the job front. 

Hardest hit is the Negro veteran who has returned to find him- 
self facing his toughest battle of the last decade—finding a job. He 
represents far more than every tenth man in the army of 2,000,000 
veterans now looking for work. 

The foxhole dream-world of “back home” where people forget 
prejudices and are thankful for the Negro’s contribution in “saving 
democracy,” where wages are high and jobs plentiful, where girls 
are beautiful and fall for “fruit salad” decorations is doing a quick 
fadeout. 


Better Pay Through Unity 


HE NEGRO civilian is faring better since the initial impact of 
layoffs in war plants was followed by a wave of hiring in less 
essential work. But in the face of dread inflation and booming black 
markets, his income has fallen. The $2 hour jobs that brought 
fabulous pay checks to many-thousands of Negro workers are gone 
and in their place have come laundry, truck-driving and dish-wash- 
ing jobs at 50 cents and less an hour. 

But the growing lahor-consciousness of the Negro worker, his 
emergence as a solid union support in 1946 in contrast to his strike 
breaking role in 1919, has assured more and more money in his 
pocket. Symbolic has been the organization of maids and cooks and 
other household servants into a domestic workers union under the 
CIO emblem. 

The Negro has learned that in unity with laboring whites there 
is not only strength but better pay and working hours. He has 
played an important role in the big steel, auto, coal, packing strikes. 

The most important test of American race relations may come 
in days ahead—if depression and mass unemployment follow the 
present boom. Then we will find out how deep brotherhood reully 
runs. When the economic graph goes down, will the Negro go up 
... ona tree? 

When there aren’t enough pork chops around for everycne, 
will poor whites again look for a scapegoat? It will certaily 
not be the phony politician who brought on inflation by his arti- 
OPA crusade. It won’t be the big manufacturer who grabbed gre d- 
ily for fabulous profits and finally put the nation on economic sho: 's. 

No, in the past it has been the Negro and the odds are that 1 1e 
future will write the same story unless America today, in the mi: st 
of economic security, can down inflation and anchor our system ti 4 
steady prosperity that will assure domestic peace in race relatioi s 
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; = DANS 9a 
BEST OF DIXIE MOVIE HOUSES are found in big cities, present low-cost Westerns and all- 
colored films. Here is a New Orleans theater ‘‘for Negroes only.” In Louisiana there are 
only 22 Negro houses out of a total of 383 in the state. Proportion of whites to Negroes 
in the state is two to one. 


BACK ALLEY ENTRANCES to the Jim Crow balcony in Memphis theaters discourage Negro 
attendance. The biggest theaters bar Negroes entirely. There are 17 Negro houses in the 
state of Tennessee, Memphis censors consistently cut out Negro scenes from Hollywood 
productions. 
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NEGRO MOVI § 
HIT PAY Dil T 


ROM a fly-by-night, precarious pro: 
dream, all-Negro movies have sy 
blossomed into a million-dollar busi: 

Hefty grosses are being piled uy; 
days i'n box offices at the 650 colored 
houses across the nation and Negro | 
production is beginning to grow up 
an over-lengthy infancy. Largest nun 
Negro motion picture theatres in th 
is found in Florida, New York and 1 
Even the foreign market is being + 
now with all-colored films going into F) 
Belgium and Sweden in addition to | 
America. 

This year more than 25 full-length Negro 
features will be ground out by cameras jin 
New York, Coral Gables, Fla., Hollywood, 
and Dallas, Tex. at a cost of more than a 
million dollars, The half dozen producers 
jockeying to capture the colored market 
stand to make just about the same amount 
on these films. They have finally hit pay dirt 
after years of plugging away at quickie reels 
in the cops and robbers tradition. of early 
Hollywood pictures. 

All the established men who make Negro 
movies are white. They have cashed in on 
segregation but recognize today that Jim 
Crow is slowly fading and are talking of 
making mixed movies although the South, 
where they market most of their celluloid, 
won't like it. First mixed cast may be in 
Louis Jordan’s next picture, set to follow his 
successful Beware. 

The average Negro movie costs about $20,- 
000 to make from the first “Lights, Camera, 
Action!” until the finished film is packed 
into cans for distribution. Shooting time is 
about two months. Average gross is from 
$40,000 to $60,000 apiece, guaranteeing pro- 
fits of up to 200 per cent. 

The wildcat moviemen who depend on the 
Negro market have waxed fat on high-pay- 
ing wartime jobs in the South, with ticket 
prices doubling in some towns, Rental fees 
have doubled too, with prices ranging from 
$500 to $1,500 per booking. 

New and lucrative source of income for 
Negro film outfits are lily-white houses in 
the South which recently. have established 
the practice of midnight shows for the col- 
ored section of town. But Jim Crow is still 
so strong that Negroes are not allowed to 
sit in the orchestra at the all-Negro shows. 

Added attraction has been the innovation 
of Negro newsreels, Introduced during the 
war to show audiences back home what Ne 
gro GIs were doing overseas, All-American 
News, headed by E, M. Glucksman, a veteran 
in the Negro film field, has proved so popular 
that it is staying on in peacetime with regu- 
lar features about Negro life on the hom 
front. 

Newcomer to the movie market and the 
only company today headed by a Negro is 
the Associated Producers of Negro Motion 
Pictures, Starting with documentaries of the 
Army and Navy, president William A ex 
ander, formerly with OWI and All-Amer a! 
News, hopes to step into the full-length 
ture class before long, Unlike others he p 
to sell his product to non-Negro thea 
both here and abroad. 

Alexander has made white producers 
easy by his open claims that his comp 
is the only all-Negro owned enterprise in ‘¢ 
field. He plans to use Negro technici: \s 
where other firms use whites predominan' 
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been taking singing lessons to improve her voice. 


STARS LIKE FRANCINE EVERETT KEEP EYES PEELED ON HOLLYWOOD 


WHITE THESPIANS who haunt. back- 

stage doors and studio gates on Broadway 
and in Hollywood have their counterparts in 
many Negro girls and boys who would like 
to crack Negro moviedom., But the grief and 
insecurity that faces the Negro actor far 
overshadow the sob stories of stranded 
white youths in the film and theater capi- 
tals. 

Negro movies have their own stars—but 
they draw no more than $100 a week on the 
average when their names are up in marquee 
ights. Little wonder that colored movie folk 
seep eyes peeled on Hollywood where the 
weekly stipend runs into four figures. 

Typical sepia star of Negro moviedom is 
slender, lustrous Francine Everett, who 
plays the female lead in a new full-lengther 
Tall, Tan And Terrifiic, due to hit the screens 
f colored communities this month. Francine 
has had her ups and downs both in Holly- 
wood and Broadway and hopes that her new 
luck in Negro films will catapult her back 
to the movie mecca on the West Coast. 

Just 26 years old, she has weathered a 
flock of personal blows in her short life, in- 
cluding becoming a widow at the age of 17. 

Francine became a chorus girl at 16, also 
got married at the same time. She worked 
in a line for a month before she quit to join 
a night club act called “Black Kat Four.” 
When her hushand was killed in an accident 
a year later, she found herself searching for 
jobs and eventually wound up in the WPA 
theater project. It was here that she met 


the noted actor, Rex Ingram. They were 
married and went to Hollywood on their 
honeymoon. 

Before she could settle down to married 
life, she found a chance for stardom on her 
doorstep—20th Century-Fox offered her a 
contract. But husband Rex Ingram insisted, 
“One actor in the family is sufficient, what 
with our temperaments.” Francine agreed, 
even though she was disappointed, She set- 
tled down to four years of housekeeping but 
then called it quits, getting a divorce from 
Ingram although they remained good friends. 

“Naturally, I went back to my other love 
—motion pictures,” Francine recalls. She 
was cast opposite ring champ Henry Arm- 
strong in a picture called Keep Punching. 
She proved to be very photogenic and was 
called back for another film, Paradise In 
Harlem. Ske played opposite Stepin Fetchit 
as the feminine lead in Big Timers. 

In her current role, she plays one of her 
biggest parts and is listed in the cast as 
Tall, Tan and Terrific. She is called by that 
name throughout the picture in which she 
is a night club singing star in love with 
Handsome Harry, her employer. 

In between her many feature roles, she 
has appeared in about 50 Soundies made for 
the juke box trade, modeled fur coats, dress- 
es, soaps, hair oils and creams. Contracts 
have begun to come her way again, Latest 
is for a movie musical in New York. 

“This time,” says Francine, “I hope to be 
the actor in the family.” 
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FRANCINE EVERETT plays a night club singing star called Miss Tall, Tan and Terrific in the Astor picture of the same name. She gets a 
hance to sing three numbers, little chance to display any acting ability. Francine auditioned for several Broadway shows last season, has 


Other half of the starring team in Tall, 
Tan And Terrific is pop-eyed Mantan More- 
land, who is perhaps the steadiest-working 
Negro actor in Hollywood. He appears in all 
the Charlie Chan pictures produced by 
Monogram. In the last five years he has 
worked in no less than 125 movies and work- 
ed for a year in radio as a comedian on the 
Bob Burns show. 

Moreland got started years ago as a com- 
edy dancer in Blackbirds and Shuffle Along 
and today is perhaps the top star in Negro 
movies. He appears more often and in big- 
ger roles than any other actor. 

Negro movies gave Hollywood star Lena 
Horne her first chance to appear on the 
screen. She played in The Duke Is Tops, 
filmed by Million Dollar Productions, years 
before she went to the West Coast. 

The history of Negro films dates back to 
pre-World War I days when Will Foster pro- 
duced what was perhaps the first all-Negro 
reel, a comedy called The Pullman Porter, 
which starred the late Bert Williams. An- 
other pioneer was the late Louis B. Ander- 
son, a Chicago Negro alderman, who started 
a film producing concern in the early days 
of the industry. 

Perhaps the most successful Negro pro- 
ducer was Ralph Cooper, who went to Holly- 
wood to instruct child star Shirley Temple 
in dancing. He joined with George Randol 
to make Dark Manhattan, which broke all 
previous box office records in the Negro 
movie world. 
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BIG ATTRACTION of the Golden 
* Tan and Terrifi 
lucrative engagement 
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is propositioned t 


boss and turns 


NEGRO MOVIES have a long way to go be 

fore they attain the technical excellence 
of Holly wood. Most are still crude, corny 
tales about ganysters and night clubs. Act- 
ing is stilted, unimaginative and story ma- 
terial is on a par with what Hollywood pre- 
senied a quarter of a century ago. To make 
up for deficiencies, music is the big feature 
of virtually all pictures. 

Many of the Negro films are full of zoot 
suits, dice fried chicken and other 
types, do not pretend to be interested in 
“Negro uplift.” But because Hollywood has 
catered to the South and drawn the color 
line, Negro movie fans flock to see “their 
own” if not to the best 
advantage. 

Typical Negro movie-making company is 
Astor Pictures Corp., controlled bv white 
Southern-born Robert M. Savini, who start- 
ed in the film business more than 40 years 
ago in New Orleans. 

Savini insists that his firm is trying to 
get away from Uncle Tom characterization 
of Negroes which typifies Hollywood pro- 


stereo- 


on the screen—even 





ture snapped by a cross-eyed photo girl in the night club showing 
Harry’s gun being lifted. He is freed but is disconsolate because Miss 
T n’ T left the club while he was in jail, because she was afraid she 
would have to testify against her boss. Mantan tries to console boss 


Harry but he is despondent. 
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at the Club Lisa in Chicago, Making the offer 
gamblers who hope to win the Golden Slipper away from 
owner Handsome Harry by hook or crook, But Francine 
down the protfers d raise of S500 a we ek. 


ioves ner 


points to Tall, Tan And Ter- 
rifie and Louis Jordan movie, Beware, 
as proof that Astor is intent on giving dec- 
ent roles to Negroes. While both are a notch 
above the average in Negro movies, they are 
not what might be termed ‘the best” that 
the Negro race has to offer. 

The stilted plot of Tall, Tan And Te rripie 
relates an oft-told varn done half a dozen 
times in Hollywood but usually done much 
better. It emphasizes gambling and crime in 
a night club atmosphere, winds up with the 
usual happy ending clinch between heroine 


ductions. He 


1 the 


Francine Everett and boy friend Monty 
Hawley. 
Astor Pictures’ President Savini recog- 


nizes that Negro movies still have to grow 
up, sees them going through the same evo- 
lution as early Hollywood gangster films. 
Most of Astor’s productions are made in 
New York, although the firm has 26 offices 
throughout the country. Savini says New 
York is an ideal place to make all-Negro 
movies because most of the best colored tal- 
ent is found there in theaters and night clubs. 


bs 


Slipper. Harry rushes onto the floor to embrace her beforé 
audience. Harry is played by Monty Hawley, an old timer in N 
films. Tall, Tan And Terrific was fiive months in production 
theme as given in a foreward is: “To gain wealth and success 


Slipper night club, Miss Tall, PRESENTED to the patrons of the Golden Slipper, Miss Triple 1 
to leave the club for a more * is a smash as usual, Meanwhile, boss Harry gets into a jam wit 
the gamblers who want his club, has his gun lifted by one of th 


thugs. When Duke the gambler is slain later that night after a hot” 
argument with Harry, the murder weapon is identified as Harry's 
and he faces a date with the electric chair. 


“We can get them to work for us by da 
without their having to give up their ey 
ning jobs.” 

None of the white makers of all-Neg: 
movies have ventured to use mixed casts ; 
though Astor is talking about breaking th 
ice, 

Giants of the Negro field are Jack a 
Bert Goldberg, who are expected to turn out 
half of the contemplated full-length features 
for 1946. Their budget calls for $600,000 f 
12 films. 

Their program, when compared to the 
total of 20 pictures made by the Goldberg 
organization since 1925, is grandiose for th: 
Negro market and indicative of the boom 
that has put Negro movies in the million- 
dollar class. The Goldbergs have their ow 
studios at Coral Gables, Fla, Another called 
Harlemwood was recently opened in Dallas 
Texas. 

Biggest bottleneck today for all-Ney 
movies is in distribution, with most theat 


having more than 25 per cent white patron- 


age refusing to handle colored films. 
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3 SOME SLICK SLEUTHING by Mantan Moreland turns up a pic- 4 SOCK WINDUP has Francine coming back to sing at the S 


must work hard and take a chance now and then.” 
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GENE RICHARDSON lets go with a fast one. 
curve ball and an effective drop. 
has good control and fields his position well. 


He has a nice-breaking 
Exceptionally cool under fire, he 


PLAYER OF THE YEAR 


San Diego schoolboy is Big League prospect 


F MAJOR league moguls are serious in their professed plans to 
end Jim Crow in organized baseball and are looking for a surefire 
Negro prospect to sign up, Gene Richardson is their man. 

This 18-year-old San Diego schoolboy is one of the best pitchers 
to play high school baseball since Bob Feller was grabbed out in 
lowa by the Cleveland Indians. 

Richardson was selected as the Baseball Player of the Year 
for 1946 in Southern California high schools. Picked by the Helms 
Foundation of Los Angeles, which annually sponsors an all-star 
star squad, he was presented with a medal as Player of the Year at 
Gilmore Stadium in Hollywood. 

Cut from the squad for supposed lack of ability in 1945, Gene 
came back sensationally this year under the coaching and guidance 
of Coach Mike Morrow to personally pitch Morrow’s well-balanced 
club to the Southern California high school championship for the 
first time since 1939. 


A lefthander, Gene stands about 


165. 

Richardson lost only one game in 1946, when E] Monte High beat 
him 2 to 1, in the Pomona High tournament. Errors behind him 
paved the way for both of El Monte’s runs and it was no fault of 
Gene’s that he lost. 

He won 14 games, including practice games with service teams. 
He allowed only four hits in beating Hoover High, 3 to 0, for the 
city championship. He gave up only two hits in whipping Orange 
High, 6 to 0, in the first round of the Southern California playoffs, 
striking out 19. Then he licked Pasadena High, 9 to 2, errors again 
accounting for the two runs as he struck out 16. 

He reached his peak in the final game for the championship 
against Inglewood High, allowing only an infield single off his de- 


livery and striking out 19 more for a total of 54 batters in 27 inn- 
ings of play. 


5 feet, 10 inches, and weighs 
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WS DIMPLED PERFECTION / 


NADINOLA WILL LIGHTEN YOUR SKIN, TOO— 
OMBAT BLACKHEADS, EXTERNALLY-CAUSED PIMPLES! 


Don’t envy girls with light, lovely 
skins—imitate them! Try NADINOLA 
Bleaching Cream, the trusted beauty 
aid of so many popular women 
NADINOLA’S famous 4-way 
helps amazingly to 


its wonderful beautifying results or 
your money back! 

So start today the NADINOLA way 
toward a lighter, clearer, more lov- 
able complexion. Full treatment- 
size jar costs 55¢; economy size,*$1. 
NADINOLA, Paris, ‘l'enn. 


AM 


actton 


1. lighten and brighten your skin 

2. loosen and remove blackheads 

3. clear up externally-caused-pimples 

4. make your skin feel softer, look 
smoother 





Even if you think you've “tried 
everything” and failed to improve 
your complexion, don’t despair. 
Just forget your disappointments 
because NADINOLA almost never fails 
to bring results. In fact, we 
guarantee that just one jar 
of this famous bleaching 
cream will delight you with 







RESULTS GUARANTEED FROM JUST OWE JAR 
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WEIGHT of June Richmond has been going up along with her reputation as a swing singer. Tipping the scales at 270 she is only five feet 
one in height. She wears a size 44 dress but only a 5.5 shoe. 


JUNE IS BUSTING OUT ALL OVER 


June Richmond the hit nevertheless has become a highly-paid star She sang also with Russ Heidt, and while 

» is today. Not the kind of poli whose weight is a definite asset. Her im- working in San Diego at the Tip-Top Cafe, 

Ived in “drag” with a big producer, mense bulk on her 5’1” frame reminds many was discovered by Jimmy Dorsey. He heard 

but the ballot-box kind. June reached Broad- of Kate Smith her there and after he reached Gary, Indiana, 
vay stardom because she supported Frank- June made her first entry into the theater decided that, despite the difficulties that a 
lin D. Roosevelt for President in 1944. world when 13, singing Ah, Sweet Mystery name band had in employing a Negro gir! 
The night before election she was on a of Life in a Chicago amateur contest at the singer, she was too good to pass up. She ‘lew 
national radio broadcast produced by Nor- Vendome theater. Her mother was a singer out there and for 214 years, she was starred 


votes Ut! 
\ ow, 
nog 
Jimmy 


their 


man Corwin in t interest of Democrati and Ethel Waters and Bricktop helped reise by Jimmy, then one of America’s top bands. 


little June, who’s a big girl now at 28, She then went to Cab Calloway’s band. 
She became a chorus girl at the age of 15. Some say that Cab, a great singer in his 
She weighed 110 pounds and Mama Rich- own right, didn’t want a girl who got 
mond, knowing the occupational dangers of more applause, so she joined Andy Kivk’s 
being a chorine, used to escort her to the aggregation. She stayed with him six ye'rs. 
theater every night and take her home. De- June’s first engagement on her own °/as 
spite this, she managed to run off and marry at Slapsie Maxie’s in California, where ‘hi 
Jeff Thompson, one of the Tan Tippers. The top Hollywood stars became loyal June R 
results of this marriage were two children mond fans. 
must” for their new show. two girls now aged 12 and 13—who live Norman Corwin heard her and signed 
When Are You With It? opened, June got in California with their Grandmother Rich- for his election eve pro-FDR broadcast. 
rave reviews. Her unique, strident hot sing mond, June was separated from her hus- This made not only American politica 
apping and heads nodding. } band several years after they were married. but theatrical history. June’s song may 
Nn rades on her ro lv build, She went to California to work at the have elected Roosevelt, but it certainly m: 
this unpetite chanteuse of some 270 pounds Cotton Club with Floyd Raye’s orchestra. her an overnight sensation, 
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BREAKFAST IN BED is routine for June, who does not attempt to 
reduce, Her weight is part of her professional personality and she 















does not want to lose it. She got her Harlem start singing at the 
Apollo Theater and later at the Ubangi Club, 





Made Especially For 
Girls and Women 


Pinkham’s Compound— made 

especially for girls and women— is also very effective t ve 
DOES MORE than relieve h hot flashes and those f Ly, 
monthly pain. It ALSO relieves embarrassing fee s during the 
accompanying nervous tension, years 38 to 52 vhen due to the 
irrital ility and weak, highstrung functional ‘middle-age’ period 
feelings— when due to this causs ped iliar to we 

Taken regularly thruout = the Thousands upon thousands of 
month—this great medi € women have reporte truly re- 
helps build up resistance against markable benefits by taking 
such distress. A thing any sen- Pinkham’s Compound. Also an 
sible woman should want to do! excellent stomachic ton It's 

Lydia Pinkham’s Compound certainly worth tryin; 





X 
SHOPPING on Fifth Avenue is about the limit of June’s exercise. . 


She owns a $40,000 home in Hollywood. Her two daughters go to eee 
Sacred Heart Academy, an exclusive Catholic school. They are the =F 
only two colored pupils there, 





(Continued on Next Page) 

























INFLATION! °. oa oe ees 
+. ive t | 
intry. In fact, inflatior right now—a 
every mat man and child e country knows. 
u ro to | higher than 
as before ul d e r! Clothing 
gro ‘ ouseho good ‘ kind—all 
cost more than before the war. Re higher 
i t higher higher } ever you go t 
) except our prices for building lots in Wood- 
land Park, Michigan. 
\ ‘ 1 f tl aga e, The tell u 
pr for W diane ark b ing t 
t! al ine¢ f t i's é ct t} 


GET THE FACTS 


FREE and without obligation 
Fill out and mail this coupon 


TODAY! 


WOODLAND PARK 


32 West Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 















MAIL THIS COUPON 


WOODLAND PARK 


32 W. Randolph St., Dept. 103 
Cc 


wY 











hicago |, Ill. 


Woodland 


Addre Ss 






Pown 


write for more information at once! 


To ownership of a homesite for your after-the-war home at 
before-the-war prices. Only $69 for a single lot! Only $132 for a 
double lot! Only $10 down! 2 full years to pay the balance. 


a 


early <¢ 

For a t—25x100 feet in size—2500 square 
feet i 1 ve’re still asking only $69—terms, only 
$10 down—with 2 full years to pay the balance, at 


+ 


CHAR 


only 569 


And for a DOUBLE-SIZE Lot—50x100 feet in size 
»,000 square feet in a the total price is only 
2! Tern y $10 down and then only $5.08 per 
mth for 24 months. And again we say—NO IN- 
rEREST TO PAY—NO TAXES—NO CARRYING 
CHARGES OF ANY KIND! 


he rate of 
rO PAY - 


originally offered them in the 
" nt 
war—almost three years ago: 


we 


1 iys of the 


only $2.46 per month—NO INTEREST 
- NO TAXES — NO CARRYING 
GES OF ANY KIND! Total price, as stated, 
just as it was three years ago! 


Fast-Growing Community of Attractive Homes in One of America's Most Beautiful Resorts 


America ave anothor +} d ducks, geese, rabbits and Woodland Park as just merely an- munity. | Here is an ideal ¢ 
ea tate development just ke other small game. Here, in truth, is a other Summer Resort. For, while it pure drinking water—electricit 
Woodland Park, 2500 rious acre eritable hunters’ and fishermen’s is true that this garden-spot does of- rect. train service—splendid 
n the ve heart of Ce il Michigat paradise. Here fruit and vegetables fer _you everything you would expect RF D mail delivery every day. Onc 
ne th < tee ah tae : srow in abundance. Here. in short, is to find at the very finest Summer Re- you ve got your land in Woodland 
- pies a ; : on : sort, Woodland Park offers you more Park paid for and your home built " 
may a oe comms Phere + garden-spot a and your than that—much more. Here you will it, you’re going to experience 
e | rystal-clear, fresh-wate amily can really ¢ fe—where find a fully-developed community in faction such as you’ve never knoy 
oon Woodland Park th 1 . eee eee cae garden truck, which live some of the finest men and before. Come what may—inflation— 
i Ctr rdered shoreline. The water enna ur own chickens, ducks and women of the Race. Here you will find depression—you will have the gr 
i ese lake ire litera f d wit ese—where 1 ca ive twice as stores, several hotels, a public school, est peace of mind knowing that 
ba perch and ot an fis ell at half of what probably now a church—just about everything that investment in Woodland Park is saf 
j ! dir fore ul st t ve, But di nk of goes to make a desirable home-com- and secure. 
' 
' 
| . + e 
| Real Estate prices have already advanced 50% to 100% or more. And they're going higher—much | : 
' . 7 . e { 
higher! But we haven't raised our prices on WOODLAND PARK property one single penny! 
t Vi 
i \ ilread ated lation ha THE TIME TO BUY REAL ESTATE = can build the home of your dreams, ed highways run right to WOOD 3 
, aden ai particularly WOODLAND PARK WOODLAND PARK is the place for LAND PARK. The Pere Marquett 
j nso aha prot eva’ a Property, which you ean still pur- You to buy AND NOW IS THE Railroad has a station just 1! ‘ 
a 10 sles: | ie 6s ak < ialieaiiaaes TIME TO BUY IT! WOODLAND away. The city of Grand Rapids = 
} or ae ss ss ; PARK is in the very heart of Mich- only about an hour away. In short 
Aaa re. Ma prices. So, 1 youre amb is to be-  isan’s famous vacation-land. It is only WOODLAND PARK is ideally v 
; ike eve eater p and ner vant to 235 miles from Chicago and about ated in the heart of one of the cow aa 
' re. That's wl ve say—NOW IS a S vhich you the same distance from Detroit. Pav-try’s most famous beauty spots. t 
{ ¢ 
‘ . 
THE BOOM IS ON! Don't hesitate! Don't delay! Rush your order on the coupon below—TODAY!—or 


RUSH YOUR ORDER ON THIS COUPON 


Inland Lakes, Inc., 32 W, Randolph St., Dept. 103, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Gentlemen: This is my order for a building Immediately on receipt of the down payment 
lot in WOODLAND PARK. I am enclosing herewith enclosed, you are to send me ur 
down payment of $10 with this order and Official Receipt and tell me the number and 
agree to pay the balance according to your location of the lot you are assigning to me. 
terms. It is understood that you are to re- : : 

serve for me the finest location you have It is then understood that when I have 
available at this price. It is further understood ished my payments for this land, your 

that I am not to pay any interest, or taxes pany is to send me a Warranty Deed giving 
ry carrying charges of any kind while I am me title to my land with all taxes fully d 
paying for this land. up by the company. 


Be sure to check below size of lot you are ordering 


















DOUBLE SIZE Lot—50 x 100 ft. in size— 
5,000 square feet in all—total price only $132. 


SINGLE Lot—25 x 100 ft. in size—2,500 
square feet in all—total price $69. | am en 















I'm enclosing down payment of $10 and agree to 
pay the balanee at the rate of $5.08 per month 
until the total price of $132 has been paid. 










closing down payment of $10 and agree to pay 
the balance at the rate of $2.46 per month until 
total price of $69 has been paid. 












Be sure to send along required down payment of $10 with this order. The safest 
way to send this money is by Post Office Money Order or personal check. Soon 





as we get this we will send you our Official Receipt. 1 
1 
BY Ao ensansncnsntpnnicninasssab snipes ments tiem aaia ati ME ae an 
ADDRESS I i iocecnnitiore esis evapibiiamsatadta STATE............. : 
If you are net yet ready to order but want more infermation, just fill out ard - 


mail the coupon at left of page. But do it—today! 





STAGE AND SCREEN STARS PREFER 
LANDER'S | 


DIXIE PEACH 
HAIR POMADE \ 


MAKES HAIR SMOOTH 
AND LUSTROUS 





























Publishers of 


EGRO BOOK CLUB News 


ly of reviews and comments 
ks of all publishers by, about 
special interest to Negroes, 
t only prints the most com- 
rrent listing of such books, but 
ects a book-of-the-month to be 
ted exclusively to NBC members 
st at least 25% below the 
hed list price 













oo 


Large 
Professional 
Size 


| | 
| 394 
sal 
| . 











E Club Membership to each char. 
- ter subscriber ($1 in advance 
issues) to The NBC News. 


. e NEGRO BOOK CLUB 


—— 


Also 10c and 
at your fav —_ 
five and dime and 

Grug stores 


st 147th Street, Dept. 
New York 31. N. Y. 


Ruby Hill 
in the 
iway hit, 





LE OLE IF FIR 


: 
} 
| 





GOING TO WORK at the Century Theater, June Richmond is all 
smiles. Singing Poor Little Me in Are You With It? which closed 
at the beginning of summer, made June everything but what the 





eal ee eld aes) 


th Avenue Bidg 









= nd seif-assuran ha + pacing Po title of the song says. 
poise a f-assurance, if mur b t . 
h you self-cor i try the v 
( 1 and out) Peach ( ‘upbra. Us for 
If you are not de ted, sé aan 
kz ir mon be ref 


MONEY. Ss 
and size of 






i YOU'LL WANT 
ONE OF THES! 
PERSONALIZED 


li ta 143 RINGS 


e, send it back. Iti itively guaranteed 
f women who 
h Cupbra. 


ns ~ fa #2 
J e print name and address clearly. mia 

4 \ lay to Party Peach Co., Dept. 71-H 
th Ave., New York tI, N. Y. Ms 


A $20 00 
VALUE 


‘a> ne ae 


The finest Men's eift item in years 






AT GRIPPER.¢ 
tele ay 











Any initials made to your jer Both ring 

FALSE TEETH * and itials made of extra heavy solid 

‘ sterling silver Highly polished to look 

or NO COST like sahil alone eee tence aba 

ke white gold Initials are heavy sterling 

EW PLASTIC RELINER vet rained block lecters— (not yest: Cheap 

LASTS 3 TO 6 MONTHS engraving) set with all CZECHO-BRITE 
mazing new discovery “‘GUM GRIPPER” makes loose, ; : 

ping dental plates fit snug and comfortable— makes ort i i 


NEW EASY METHOD false teeth feel and fit like 


new—almost like having 
for Uppers or Lowers your own teeth again. 
) PASTE, POWDE R OR PLASTER, Simply squeeze 
il M GRIPPi R” on evenly then put yo r plate in 
ir mouth, Wear it while ‘*GUM GRIPP ER” sets in 
afew minutes. THAT’S ALL YOU DO. 


GUARANTEED ON ANY DENTAL PLATE 


Will not harmder ae orirritate gums = sanits ary, taste- 
les $ mouth sweet and clean, prevents 
s E ND Ni ) MONEY. Order aTube "today for 
$1.00—use the coupon below. Application of ““GUM 
GRIE PE R”’ is guaranteed to last from 3 


BUILT TO LAST 100 YEARS 


T’S PERSONALIZED! 
















| immediate delivery. Cash, check or money | 


to 6 months, or your money back. 


GENEROUS SIZE PACKAGE Scena as ce of pean coder wih Gh eneern.s 
eg strip of paper NOCO.D’S We po 

DENTAL PLATE CLEANER included ss deltear ah" Alon Gouna Se ‘| 
FREE of Extra Cost —cleans like magic ty. Bees and tase iniesal all mailing charges 

| without brushing. Will not harm denture. ee en and federal toxes | 


VKALIN Import & Mfg. Co: 







; SumGripper, Dept. E. 127N.Dearborn, Chicago 2, lll. 











9L —355 S. Broad 

; Rush ‘‘GUM GRIPPER” on money-back guarantee. ' Dept I ae 

il sit $1 00 plus postage with postman, ! Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
; J Enclosed is $1.00, You pay postage. i 
A teiteas '| LOTS OF SOCK is put into a song by June, who squares off for a 
: ek "| punch while doing a number in the Broadway musical. She has | (AU M MAA Sek Sie, 
1 ADDRESS i : 1 ie C li Bl ing K Kay H biti days If not completely satished, return 
Korn ae aaah bh done one movie, Caroline blues starring Kay Kayser, er ambition Pee ee eet 





is to sing at the Metropolitan Opera. 


Se ee eS Oe ee ee es oe 
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mew 
SOUTHER 


THE LORD WILL MAKE 
A WAY 


i FELT BRAND NEW 


The Evangelist Singers 


116 
TELL ME WHY YOU 
LIKE ROOSEVELT 


Parts | ond Il 
The Evangelist Singers 


124 


JOY! AT THE SAVOY 
KEEP RIGHT ON DOIN’ 


Teb Smith and Orchestra 


125 


MORNING BLUES 
JUMPIN’ AT THE TRACK 


Tab Smith and Orchestra 


79c each 





EBONY 


RAMPART STREET BOOGIE 
DO SOMETHING NEW 


Nelson's Dixielanders 


101 
THE WORSE WOMAN 
BLUES 


LOOK OUT JACK 


Johnny's Rhythmites 


102 
SOMEBODY'S SOMEONE 


| GUESS I'M NOT THE TYPE 


Viola Watkins and Her Honey Drips 


79c eac 





1006 
HEY’ BA-BA-RE BOP 


Parts | and Ii 
vocal by Wynonie Harris with the 
HAMP-TONE ALL STARS 


101 


TO BE ALONE BLUES 


il ALWAYS BE IN 
LOVE WITH YOU 


Roy Milton's Sextet 
with Camille at the piano 


S1.05 eae 


| Orders 
Shipped 
c.0.D. 


Packa 


E 


(DE 






















































new records... 
New MUSIC ..- 


stars !f! 
N RECORDS-— 


121 


GONNA PITCH A 
BOOGIE WOOGIE 


BLUES MIXTURE 


Bob Camp and His Buddies 
123 


JELLY SHAKIN’ BLUES 
BYE BYE MARY 


Allan Nurse's Band 
119 


WHISKEY HEAD WOMAN 


DORETHA DORETHA 
BOOGIE 


Georgia Boy Terry Blues singing with Trio 


122 


TEE-U-EE 
DON'T FORGET TO 
BE TRUE 


The Little Four Quartette with Trio 


(incl, Tax) 


RECORDS 


103 


LOOKING FOR MY JESUS 
| LOVE THE NAME JESUS 


The Shelly Quartette 





104 


IF YOU DON'T 
ON THE JERSEY SIDE 


Tubby “TAB” Smith 


105 
HE'S A COUSIN OF MINE 
LATE HOURS 


Tom Fletcher and His Music 


h (incl, Tax) 


HAMP-TONE RECORDS-—— 


102 
DOWN HOME 


Maton Buckner, piano, with the 
HAMP-TONE ALL STARS 


SHEBNA 


Arnett Cobbs, saxophone 
HAMP-TONE ALL STARS 


with the 


103 


GOOD MORNING CORINNE 
IN THE EVENIN’ BLUES 


vocal by Wynonie Harris with the 
HAMP-TONE ALL STARS 


he (inel. Tax) 


Minimum Order $3.00 
ge of Needles FREE with each order 


OTHER RECORDS ON REQUEST 


BONY 


RECORD DISTRIBUTING CO. 


307 LENOX AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


Cle 


3-8 





| 
| 
j 
| 











LETTERS AND P| (TQRt 


THE POWELLS 


I have just finished reading the 
May issue of EBONY and I want to 
congratulate you on your most excel- 
lent magazine. My wife and I want 
you to put us on your subscription 
list immediately. 

Regarding he article on “The 
there are a few mistakes 
and omissions which I trust you wil 
correct by publishing this letter: 

1. I know of no attempt by Tam- 
nany Hall to get rid of me, and it 
would be a very serious mistake if 
they tried. 

2. Relative to what you quote as 
Hazel’s favorite story which concerns 
minks and babies, neither Hazel nor 
I had ever heard it previous to its 
publication in EBONY. 

3. I did not take a leave-of-absence 
from my position as editor-in-chief of 
The People’s Veice until just a few 
weeks ayo, 

1. I have not dropped my financial 
interest In my newspaper. 

5. Hazel’s and my wedding could not 
be called anything other than a 
“dignified betrothal” because no one 
was present at the wedding except 
Hazel’s mother. my father, who per- 


Powells.” 


formed the ceremony, and Charles 
Buchanan who served as my best 
man. 

6. We do not go night - clubbing 


very often but we do eat at Cafe So 
ciety quite regularly. 


7. In the House Restaurant we are 


not “put next to the wall by our- 
selves” because in that crowded 
restaurant no one can be “by him- 


self” or “by themselves.” It so hap- 
pens, however, that the only tables 
for two are along the wall. Some- 


times we eat with our guests or with 
other Congressmen and their wives. 

8. I would appreciate it if you 
would state that the picture of Hazel 
and me eating, over the caption of 
“Favorite at Cafe Society” is a pic- 
ture taken in one of the nicest places 
in this country. It happens to be 
owned by a Negro, Mr. Von Blaine, 
and it is called The Bengasi. It is 
there we regularly take our meals 
when in Washington. 

Rep. A. CLAYTON POWELL, JR 

Washington, D. C. 


JAPAN READER 


This is to let you know that 
EBONY travels to the far corners of 
the world. My wife picks up a 
couple of copies at the newsstand ev- 
ery month and mails one to me. Af- 
ter I’ve read it, I pass it areund to 
the other fellows and when they 
have read it. I post items and pic- 
tures from it on our Information and 
Education board so the boys can see 
what a swell job is being done on the 
home front. The information we re- 
ceive from EBONY is priceless. 

I’ve noticed several white officers, 
including the battalion commanding 
officer, looking at the pictures and 
reading the articles with great in- 
terest. 

So here’s three cheers for EBONY 
and may the message it is sending 
be everlasting. 

T/5 Evwarp LUNDIN, 
Nishetachikawa, Japan. 


... AND GERMANY 


This has been a most enjoyable 
morning. My day off, a slight cold, 
quiet rain and a bit dull outside, but 
the mail finally came through and I 
have November to March EBONY 
and my March and April Negro Di- 
gest. 

EBONY is beautiful, good clear, 
clean cut pictures of the American 
Negro, his true life. Even our Ger- 
man help, civilian and POW’s can 
read the story these pictures tell if 
not the English print. I only wish 
each soldier could have a copy and 
would pass it on to someone else. 





The little brown babies 
been and are being bor 
American-invaded  countri 





EBONY to help them fac 
world in which they are su 


lem. Every city, town and 
side in England could 
copies, because some of 
babies there can read 
German ones will be abl 
stand the English; their 


growing very fast. 

My slogan is to put Ney 
and EBONY into 
where there is a Negro. » 
would be a real circulatioy 

HENRINE Wa) 
Somewhere in Germany. 
P. S. Our five week old B 
man shepherd puppy has be: 
“Ebonette.” It is a she. 


HARPING ON HARD KNOCKS 


I am a white souther: 
minister. I have read { 
months of your magazine. ‘J 
of your magazine—equal op) 
and equal respect for the N« 
ple is right. as is plainly t 
the Bible. 

However, in my opinion, y« 
azine, and other Negro pape 
have read, seem to make the 
of looking at and ealling att 
the sad and unpleasant features 
the present position of the Neg 
race without looking at the 
ful progress made in the past 
bright promise of continued progres 
For the mental balance and « 
stability of the Negro race. the N 
gro should get off of 
tinual lone note of complai: 
stirring up hate between thx 
and colored races. 

The Negro race was rightly fre 
from slavery through the workir 
Christian conscience in white pe 
and it was the spilled blood of w 
men that set the Negro free. It 
largely been Christian conscience 


every 


press 


and cooperation of Christian 
people that has enabled the N« 
race to rise faster than ar 


race in the history of the world f 
comparable period. If Negroes 
full equality of opportunit 
achieve equal respect with whit 
ple (and they should), it will « 
because of the Christian conscien 
and Christian love of white peop! 

The majority of white people in th 
South do have the wrong attitude t 
ward the Negro race—but the att 
tude is improving and will conti 
to improve as the love of Christ 
experienced in people’s _ hearts 
Women once were oppressed and ¥ 
practical slaves of their husbands but 
gradually Christ’s truths have « 
vated women to their rightful! p: 
This was accomplished not throug 
hate-stimulating propaganda o! 
en but through the Christian 
ence of men. Real progress that 
does not come through hate or for 
but through truth and justice work 
ing in the hearts of people. 

May Christ send into the hearts of 
white people greater love for Neg 
and may God send into the Neg 
press more wisdom. I, and 
other fellow white Christians, pray { 
and will work for justice and brot 
hood between the white and 
races. 

Rev. A. J. HyYAt! 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


I have received a copy of jy 
March edition of EBONY aga 
zine which was sent to me by 2 clos 
friend. 

I really enjoyed it and I hope ‘o s# 
more of it. 

I would like to suggest that t 
editors refrain from harping o1 Ji! 
Crow afd hard knocks the Negro hes 
been going through. I think you ¥ 
have a lot of subscriptions from 4 
races and other parts of the wor'd 

I am a soldier in the Candia 
Army and have served five yea’s " 





niRES TO THE EDITO 


Kut € ind I ive 
Xr : . 
\ 
1 e and pus l ces 
nad d a a € { 
1 icK al it the race 


ive se 
ea great ea 
r 1 il | co I t 
egregatio I believe ! 
} ill race religions, and 
els I ave aone so \ pi 
st ad red when there S 
f colors mixed i t. Black, 
} te, blue a i f 
s have to be used to make 


and I | nestly believe 
e Way nh numa? life and 
fferent races That is the 


he Canadian army. 


Pre. ROLLIE HAYES. 








( 
. 2 
But | 
the 
cI I 
CC] aeve }« 
( ght opportunitie I 
€ ty car t € 
Cle dad col nan th ¢ 
d i to eve! 
el Dp ed t I 
Mrs. C. M. D’ARcCY 
I a 
I’ve always looked forward to read 
each ed ! EBONY. I ha 
any thie reade} 
to out f-town friends and 
ce t 


But, my pride in the dignity and 











idgment usually displayed n 
ir artic fell to its lowest ebb 
en I beh ield the photo in your May 

dition of a be auty operator press- 
ng a tron’s hair. In this write-up 
f the “House of Beauty,” you used 
the description “kinky” in reference 
e colored women’s hair and 
‘erinkly” ! reference to the white 
, have their hair pressed. 
I suppose tl pseudo-diplomacy was 
for the benefit of yo hite readers. 
No my benefit, what’s the differ- 
ce between kinky and crinkly? 

Should some te person refer to 
ir hair kinky,” especially in such 
1 cized manner 1! a mayazine 
ead by botl ices, indignation would 
now no end among us. So, why 
ild one of our own magazines heap 

ch an insult upon us? 
That particular write-up as a 
vhole is synonymous with the “blab- 
uth Uncle Tom” type Negro who 
it the drop of a hat proceeds to give 
tl ite man a detailed (often dis 
torted) description of the Negro, and 

iat makes hin tick.” 
I still can’t understand why white 


people should find it so novel that my 
hair, after a “permanent” or what 


have you, should look just as pretty 
(if not more so) as that of a white 
oman undergoing the same treat- 


gardless of methods. But, 
hey do wonde r, far be it fron 


me to clear up their “blissful” won- 
erment explaining the methods to 
ther uch as you were silly enough 
to 

Ask any colored girl who. has 
vorked th white employees and 


they’ll all tell you. That has been one 
E , amusements. White girls’ 
uriosity about our hair, their colossal 
nerve to ask about it, and, our vari- 
us little non-committal answers. Not 
that there’s anything to be ashamed 
but it just isn’t 


, their business. 
After all it’s a known fact that white 


yvonk esort to a greate percentage 
f deceptive beaut 4 tha \ 
t ta That’s the isiness, te 

I earn anything wort hile 
about the white woman's gla) se 
crets the Negro must qualif seit 
Vv attending one of the veauty 
choo] (only ti and do so v) 
it least consult some authority on the 
topic. But, not’so with us; any ttle 


ine-year-old white kid can 
“play Wy play” description of 
ethods of doing anything at all, af 
ter reading just such revealing write 
ups as that one in your magazine and 


some of our other 
{ 





colored publica 
ns. Then too, it is a breach of our 
hairdressers’ ethics to print r 
} 


yhotograph such points as you did. 


HANNAH ScHUSSI 
Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPLIMENTS 


Congratulations on a long needed, 
and excellent magazine. It will act 
as a stimulus to a ‘ot of us who 
yearned for such a medium of ex- 
pression. 


May I suggest that you continue the 


gh ideals; but eliminate such ads as 
the skin bleaching, and probably fon 


i 


tune telling. They will not be 


+ 


assets 


Oo your magazine, or to us Negro peo 


ple who strive for expression. I am 
sure you won’t have to rely on sue 
ad for your success 


S. W. THOMPSON 


New York, N. Y. 


ven the young fry enjoy 
EBONY. 
The proof? Enclosed snap of our 


reading 





11-month-old daughter 
Byrd with the May copy of EBONY 
Mr. AND) Mrs. MALCOLM Byrp 


Karen Marie 


Detroit, Michigan. 


I have just examined the May issue 
F your publication, and I desire not 
nly to commend ke it to 
the American reading public, but also 
to voice my encouragement to you for 
your fine and forward outlook. We 
need to be eternally vigilant in eve) 
way so as to press home the import- 
ance of the ideals we claim, and your 
publication is a new hope for the 
American way. Carry on and may 
your good work go far. 
MARTIN DE VRIES 
Presiding Judae of 
VU inicipal Court 
Long Beach, Calif. 


issues 


EBONY magazine is indeed one to 
be proud of and admired by all Ne- 
groes. 

In my classroom it is constantly 
used as a reference magazine, bring- 
ing forth to my pupils the contribu- 
tions and shortcomings of Negroes, 
known and unknown. By this method 
we attempt to get a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
Negro, and the part he plays in 
American life. 

May your future issues be as in- 
spiring as your past ones have been. 

Mrs. MATTIE. J. COLVIN. 
Lawnside, New Jersey. 











THERE’S §$ $ IN MUSIC! 


LOW TUITION WRITE 


FOR OUR CATALOG 





AND FREE ILLUSTRATED LESSONS mastery of one of our Home Study Courses 
oa put you in position to obtain ststanding 
positions in hestras, bands, schox churches 
on radio programs—wherever music used—at 
ncomes that attract 

Piano (Student 1M n 
F : History of Mus 
‘ Dance Band Arranging 
, et mpet Harmony 
e A anced \ ance mposition 
et Voice 
“OF e hora onducting 
tar Pub cho Music 
Ear Training and Sight Singing 
' 
i 
: UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY . 
Suite U-421, 765 Oakwood Blvd., Chicago 15, Ill. : 
! 1 
| NAME 1 
STREET ADDRESS : 
i 
) CITY ZONE TATE ' 
| AGE (if enile arent's signature must accompany quiry) ' 
i em we em ee eee eweeaeae eee eee @ @ = = a 








QUICK RELIEF for 


COLDS 


GUGNE 6.6.6 ke 666 Liquid or Tablets 
act as a mild Laxative and get at 
Cold Miseries internally ¥ 4 . 
666 Nose Drops or Salve begins to 






} Fascinating field. Designown wardrobe at consid 
erable saving. Gain experience de 
ers. Itimay lead tothrilling 

your 







ining foroth 


whseme day. Bu learn-by-dor 
uncer tance of qualified teacher 











oF sc baahies. “ih tamark koe ° 
relieve stuffiness and coughing AT iar: NATIONAL SCHOOL a ares ta ee Desiosing 
ONES occ cs makes it easier to breathe. 1315 So. Michigan Ave. Dept. 2436 Chicago 5, Il, 

» Works Great and works fast as 
* Has satisfied millions CO eee ee ee 7 


» Purest drugs yet inexpensive 


_ compare results ; | JOSEPH LOCKETT | 
] 7 PIANIST | 
| Has appeared five nes with | 

Philadelphia ( ic Sympl 


| Now Available for Recitals | 
| | | Tour Directic 


| PHILRUTH, Inc. | 


L 726 Kimball Bidg. Chicago 4. We 
E a 0 N Y Bk A BAKER 


The Picture Magazine ee Le ee = et \ 











in co bak 






one 





The magazine which rained and ea 

presents a panorama d ap d for FREE Bookle as, 

of Negro Life—cover- NATIONAL BAKING SCHOOL. Dept. 2136\ = ‘A 
1315 S. Michigan Ave., Chicego 5, 1 —_ 





ed by able writers and 
America's best photo- 
graphers. 





See aa) 


EA Lee ae eal 
Send your songs or poems today for our exciting offer. FREE 
book on songwriting to subscribers. We have many new 
writers find their first success. Why not let us try te help you? 


HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS ten cat 
we ER 


Features for the entire 
family—young and old 
alike. 





PLASTIC Post-paid. 
Yy uel 


General Utilities 
Plas Div'n) 
b Box 314-19 
e \ Grand Central Annex 
~ 4 New York City 


WAIST WATCH BAND 





SUBSCRIBE 
TODAY 








PROMPT ) sre, tah Hare comune tnd stat wil 
ATTENTION | Se een enna 


TO ORDERS 


SCREENLAND RECORDERS 
Hollywood 28, Calif 
7 | 
I | 


____-- use ris couron || SONG POEMS WANTED 


EBONY .| TO BE SET TO MUSIC 


Sahocsiation Tien Free Examination. Send Your Poems To 


Dept. E 








5125 S. Calumet Ave Chicago 15, Il 

ao J. CHAS. McNEIL 

Plea enangenen | Ran B. MASTER OF MUSIC 
oo a 2 $3.00 510-E A. Alexandria Los Angeles 5, Cal. 
OT a 24 $5.00 


| WRITE SONGS 


i 

i 

1 

1 

| 

i 

! 

i 

I 

i 

NAME ; 

i FAMOUS HOLLYWOOD SONGWRITER will supply 
i metody for your song poem FREE. Top vocatiet will 

1 
! 
1 
1 
! 
i 
~ 


ADDRESS record your song tor presentation to publishers, BIG 
MONTHLY PRIZES RECORDING AND MANU. 
SCRIPT SERVICE. Send yeur song poems for FREE 


CITY baneews STATE EXAMINATION 





Canada and Pan-American $4.00 
Other Foreign Countries $5.00 


Lesese ween nce en oe eee 


HOLLYWOOD HARMONY HOUSE 


Dept. EB-3 
126 S. La Brea, Los Angeles 36, California 
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WITH THE FANS AT 
YANKEE STADIUM "os 
& PotoGrounps . ff roy 


| CHESTERHIELD 18 BY FAR THE |) 
| LARGEST SELLING CIGARETTE || 


| 


ne 
—_ al a 


BILL DICKEY 
MANAGER 
NEW YORK YANKEES 


ALWAYS 
MILDER 


BETTER 
TASTING 


COOLER 


‘ * 
ae 


AnvasBo GHEST 


RIGHT COMBINATION “* WORLD'S BEST TOBACCOS - PROPERLY AGED 








